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Survey for 1928 


Shows Increase 


In Farm Income 


Department of Agriculture 
Says Net Return Was 
Highest Since Post- 
war Depression. 


Greatest Decreases 
In Atlantic States 


Reports Made by 11,851 Own-, 


ers Reveal Average Profit 
Of $1,334 for 


Year. 


Returns from farms operated by own- 
ers throughout the United States in 1928 
averaged the largest for any year since 
the postwar agricultural depression, 
which began im 1921-22, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agiculture, ammounced July 20 on the 
basis of reports received in the course 
of its annual survey of farm income. 

The year, which showed improvement 


over 1927, it was explained, was marked 
by gains in the South Central, West 
North Central and East North Central 
States with the greatest decreases in the 
South Atlantic 
States. 


Nine Per Cent Show Losses. 


The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

Farm returns in 1928 showed improve- 
ment over 1927 and were the best for 
any year since the postwar agricultural 
depression. 

Reports from 11,851 owner-operated 
farms in all parts of the country show 
an average net return of $1,334 for the 
year 1928, as compared with an average 
return of $1,290 on 13,859 farms in 1927. 
The reports show a difference of $94,050 
between the highest aim the lowest re- 
turns, Twenty-six per cent showed re- 
turns between $1,000 and $2,000; 45 per 
cent showed zero to $1,000, and 9 per 
cent showed losses. : 

The average net return in 1926 was 
$1,133; in 1925 it wae'$Teere in 1924 
the net returm was $1,205; in 1923 it 
was $1,020, amd in 1922 the net return 
was $917. By geographic divisions the 
largest increases in 1928 over 1927 were 
in the South Central States, 14 per cent; 
West North Central, 10 per cent; East 
North Central, 8 per cent. Decreases 
were greatest in the South — Atlantic 
States, 22 per cent; North Atlantic, 17 
per cent. In the western section the 
returns showed practically mo change 
from 1927. 


Receipts’ and Expenses Higher. 

Gross receipts were larger in 1928 
than in 1927 on the average, but ex- 
penses were also higher. The average 
size of the farms reporting for 1928 
was 284 acres with an average invest- 
ment of $15,417, both size and capital 
investment being larger than the census 
average. No tenant farms are included. 
Average gross receipts were $2,608, con- 
sisting of $946 from sales of crops, $936 
from sales of livestock, $689 from sales 
of livestock products, and $37 from mis- 
cellaneous other items. Average current 
cash expenses in 1928 totaled $1,518, 
consisting of $394 for hired labor, $238 
for livestock bought, $262 for feed 
bought, $67 for fertilizer, $46 for seed, 
$184 for taxes on farm property, $151 
for machinery and tools, and $176 for 
miscellaneous items. 

Receipts less cash expenses averaged 
$1,090, in addition to which these far- 
mers used home-grown food products 
valued at am average of $269 at farm 
prices. The value of fuel used and of 
house rent was not reported. On the 
other hand, the total expenses ($1,518) 
do not include any allowance for the 
labor of the farmer and his family, 
which wa, estimated by the farmers at 
an average value of $768 on the basis of 
current wages for hired hands. 

The farmers reported an increase of 
$244 in inventory values, which figure 
added to the cash balance of $1,090 made 
a farm net return of $1.334. Out of 
this amount $202 was paid as interest 
on indebtedness, and $126 was spent for 
improvements, 


Czechoslovak Protest 


On Tariff Received 


Rates Said to Mean Embargo 
On Some Commodities. 


Czechoslovakia has transmitted to the 
State Department on behalf of the 
Czechoslovakian Industrial and Commer- 
cial Organizations, a supplementary com- 
munication regarding tariff rates pro- 
posed in the Smoot-Hawley bill (H. R. 
2667), A copy of this statement was 
made public by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee July 20. 

In a letter to the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, accompanying the 
communication, the Minister from Czech- 
oslovakia, Dr, Ferdinand Veverka, de- 
clared: 

“To the United States the trade with 
Czechoslovakia in relation to its total 
foreign trade is negligible. To Czecho- 
slovakia the trade with the United States 
is very Vital. Czechoslovak industrial 
and commercial circles, as well as the 
whole public opinion of the country, have 
been following with the keenest interest 
all the discussions and considerations of 
the proposed changes in the tariff, even 
before the bill was published.” 

In their memorandum, 
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[Decline in Birth Rate 
| Shown for Past Year 


Rise in Death .Rate, Including 
| Infants, Also Revealed. 
| 


The death rate and infant mortality 
Bi increased,, whereas the birth rate 
| decreased in 1928, compared with 1927, 
for the birth registration area, exclu- 
sive of Massachusetts and Utah, from 
which compiete transcripts for 1928 
have not been received, according to a 
statement issued by the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce, for 
publication on July 22. The full text 
|of the summary of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The birth rate for 1928 was 19.7 as 
|compared with 20.7 for 1927. In 33 of | 
the 38 States for which figures for the) 
two years are available, the birth rates 
were lower in 1928 as compared with 
1927. The highest birth rate in 1928 
(27.5 per 1,000 population) is shown 
for North Carolina and the lowest 
(14.4) is for Washington. 

The same States shown in the birth 
area have for 1928 a death rate of 12.3 
as compared with 11.4 for 1927 and in- 
creases were reported in 36 of the 38 
States. The highest 1928 death rate 
(14.5 each per 1,000 population) is 
shown for California and Mississippi 
and the lowest rate (7.4) is for Idaho. 
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United States Trade 
With Far East Marked 


By Increased Imports 





American Trade Gained 
10 Per Cent in May But 
Drop Is Noted in Vol- 
ume of Exports. 


| 


American trade with the Far East in- 
creased more than 10 per cent during 
May, 1929, compared with the corre- 
sponding period in 1928, the advance be- 
ing from $168,696,000 for May last year 
to $186,426,000 for that month this year, 


according to a statement of Miss Janet 
H. Nunn, Far Eastern Section, made 


gional Information of the Department of 
Commerce. 

This increase, it is explained in the 
statement, occurred wholly upon the side 
of imports, which advanced $19,972,000, 
or 18 per cent, from $107,045,000 for the 
month last year to $127,017,000 for May 
this year, due mostly to the heavy de- 
mands that American manufacturers 
made upon the Orient for such raw ma- 
terials as raw silk, crude rubber, burlap, 
coconut products, tin, hemp, and sugar. 

Exports to the Far East, however, 
decreased $2,242,000, or more than 3 per 
cent. In speaking of the slump in ex- 
ports, the Department explained that 
some decline in commodity prices, com- 
bined with a slack foreign market for 
American lumber, wheat, raw cotton, 
iron and steel, and refined mineral oils 
tended to more than out-balance in- 
creased commerce in automobiles, elec- 
trical equipment, tobacco products, ma- 
chinery, and automobile tires. 


Increase is $17,730,000. * 


The full text of the statement follows: 

The combined export and import trade 
of the United States with the Far East 
during May, 1929, totaled $186,426,000, 
compared with $168,696,000 for the 
corresponding month in 1928, an advance 
of $17,730,000, or more than 10 per cent. 
This increase, however, was wholly upon 
the side of imports, which rose by $19,- 
972,000, or 18 per cent, from $107,- | 
045,000 to $127,017,000. 

Every country but Japan, India and 
New Zealand shared in the increased 
shipments of its products to American 
markets, upon which our manufacturers 
were making heavy demands for raw 
silk, crude rubber, burlap, coconut prod- 
ucts, tin, hemp and sugar. Imports 
from Malaya alone advanced 91 per cent. 
China and Netherland Egst Indies each 
contributed 11 per cent more, Australia, 
16 per cent, and the Philippines, 50 
per cent. > : 

Some decline in commodity prices, com- 
bined with a slack foreign market for | 
American lumber, wheat, raw cotton, | 





public on July 20° by the Division. of Re-};, 
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Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


New Records Set 
In International 
Business Dealings. 


American Tourist Expendi- 
tures and Investments 


Abroad Highest in 1928, 
Dr. Julius Klein Says. 


Balance of Payments 
For Year Discussed 


Question of How American 
Exports Are Paid for Out- 
lined by Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 


Almost every American, in one form 
or another, profited from the nearly 
$11,000,000,000 which foreign nations 
paid the United States last year, the As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, Dr. 
Julius Klein, explained in a radio address 
over the National Broadcasting Company 
system on July 20, in discussing a stucv, 


|“The Balance of International Payments 


of the United States,” recently issued 
by the Department of Commerce. 

Recalling that an analysis of how for- 
eigners paid for their purchases is a 
primary object of this study, made by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, which is interested, among other 
things, in the promotion of sales abroad, 
the. Assistant Secretary asserted that 
the excess of American exports over 
imports in 1928 reached the sum of more 
than $1,000,000,000. 


Many Methods of Repayment. 

Dr. Klein explained that other coun- 
tries pay much of their obligations in 
such complex ways where countless deli- 
cate interrelations exist, that partial pay- 
ment may be received in such an intang-- 


ble for as electric power from Canada. | 


He discussed large loaas and invesements 
abroad, making American money avail- 
able for foregin activities. . 

The explanation of the seeming puz- 
zle that although during the latter part 
of 1928 American loans and investments 
abroad declined materially although the 

igh Jevel of our export trade. continued, 
that while some of the international 
currents were weaker and more sluggish, 
others were obviously flowing with 
greater strength, it was explained by 
Dr. Klein. 


New Records Were Set. 

Some of these, the Assistant Secretary 
said, set new records for all time, such 
as American tourist expenditures, net 
gold exports, the yield of American in- 
vestments abroad, and probably ‘the net 
outflow of private capital from the 
United States. : 

Dr. Klein’s address follows in full 
text: 

During the past’ week, and for sev- 
eral weeks preceding it, you’ve doubt- 


less seen a good deal of discussion in the | 


newspapers about a certain survey that 
has just been brouzh. out, in the form of 


a booklet, by the Department of Com- | 


merce. A similar study appears every 
year at about this time, and it never fails 
to arouse brisk comment, and sometimes, 
rather animated argument, in the press 
of this country. And, too, it attracts 
wide attention abroad. ; 

Its title, “The Balance of International 


Payments of the United States in 1928,” | 


sounds pretty dull—there’s no denying 
that. I wouldn’t exactly recommend it 
for light vacation reading. Yet there 


really is romance in it—high romance | 


and high finance. : 
This is the annual study which sums 


up all of our dealings with foreigners. | 
It’s a sort of cash-book in two columns, | 
which is supposed to record everything | 


we paid to foreigners or received from 

them. . 
The coffee that you drank this morning 

involved a payment to foreigners, and so 


did the pepper and olive oil on your salad |. 


this evening. Patient statisticians gather 
up these items and bulk them in the cash- 
book—along with the freight charges 
for bringing the pepper to you. 
Americans made more than 16,000,000 
trips into foreign countries last year— 
mostly to Canada and Mexico, of course 
—in itself a vivid indicator or measure 
of our prosperity. You yourself may 
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Interstate Commerce Commission to Act 


On Mr. Porter’s Plan to Merge Railroads 


Early Agreement Sought in View of Various Pending 


Applications for Unification. 


The interstate Commerce Commission 
expects to take up this Fall the consid- 
eration of a recommended plan for the 
consolidation of the railroads of the 
United States into a “limited number” of 
systems, submitted to it by Commissioner 
Claude R, Porter, under the terms of 
the Transportation Act of 1920, it was 
stated orally on July 20 by Mr. Porter 
who is chairman of the Commission’> 
consolidation committee. _ 

Commissioner Porter said he had sub- 
mitted his recommendations, both as to 
the plan and as to procedure, to the Com- 
mission about two months ago, after the 
Commission had stated to the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce its 
intention to proceed with the prepara- 
tion of a plan’if no change in the consoli- 

| dation provisions of the Transportation 
Act were made before the regular ses- 
sion of Congress adjourned. The Com- 
mission had repeatedly in its annual re-| 





ports to Congress recommended amend- 
ment of the law to relieve it of the duty 
of preparing a formal plan. 

No details of Commissioner Porter's 
recommendations have been made public, 
and the extent to which they may be fol- 
lowed will depénd upon the views of a 
majority of the Commissioners, but Com- 
missioner Porter takes the position that 


the Commission should be prepared to} 


publish its plan, as directed by law, at 
as early a date as possible, in view of 
the fact that numerous railroads have 


filed with it applications for authority | 
to acquire control of other lines, in some | 


instances in accordance with parts of the 


tentative plan promulgated by the Com- | 


Great Britain Limits 


Entry of Alien Labor 


Measures Adopted to Protect 
British Workers Described. 


The British Government is carefully 
guarding the right of entry of foreigners 


of the widespread unemployment situa- 
tion in that country, it is stated in ad- 
vices received by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, just made public by the De- 
partment of Labor. 





British Government prohibiting the en- 


try, without written permit, of a for- | 
|eigner into the United Kingdom to en- | 


|ter employment. Under that order the 


‘employer. must first guarantee that no| 


worker already employed will be dis- 
placed by the foreigner; second, prove 
that he can not fill the position from 
the workers available, and, third, prove 
that the prevailing rate of wages will 
be paid to the foreigner. 

According to the report, waiters and 
hairdressers, who were formerly largely 
recruited from foreign countries, are be- 
ing denied entrance, as training for both 
occupations is given in Great Britain, 
exchanges being arranged between Great 
Britain and France and Switzerland, to 
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Information Is Given 
To Foreign Nations 


On Surveying Device 


New Steel Tower Used in 
Federal Triangulation 
Work Has Advantages 
Over Wooden Frames. 


Foreign governments and engineering 
organizations are seeking information 
from the United States regarding the 
design, construction, costs and working 
results of the new portable steel towers 
which the Goast and Geodetic Survey 
is now using in completing the network 
of Federal and State’ surveys of the 
| country. aa , ’ ’ 

These «towers, designed by Jasper S. 
|Bilby, according to the Survey, have 
been being used in the Northwest, along 
the Atlantic coast, in Ohio. along the 
Florida coast line, in the Mississippi val- 
ley, in New York and elsewhere. They 
are gradually replacing the old wooden 
towers that were not portable and not 
modernized according to the demands of 
the surveys of today, according to the 
Survey. 

Many Nations Interested. 

Information has been sought of this 
Government regarding the towers by the 
|General Staff of the British Army, the 
| Dutch Geodetic Commission, Canada, Bel- 
|gium, Spain, Norway, Mexico, Jugo- 
| Slavia, Siam, Czechoslovakia, Russia, 
New South Wales, Java, and others. The 


} 


|requests for information have been an- 
| swered by the Director of the Coast and 
|Geodetic Survey, Captain R. S. Patton. 
The towers, with their two mutually 
independent tripods, with thefr equipment 
with a theodolite and electric light sig- 
|nals and buttressed by anchors and sills, 
reach 77 feet in the air and are easily 
jtransported on a_ two-and-a-half-ton 
|truck. They are free from vibration in 
|even a 25-mile wind, according to the 
Survey. 
| The full text of a statement by Dr. 
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France Approves American 


A telegram from Aristide Briand, 
French Foreign Minister, was delivered 


bassador of France, Paul Claudel, on July 
20 approving the American move to 
prevent war between China and Russia, 
it was announced by the Department of 
State on July 20. 


Assistant Secretary of State in charge 
of Far Eastern Affairs, Nelson T. John- 
son. Later he called upon the Secretary 
of State, Henry L. Stimson. The Chinese 





orally at the Department of State. 
Complete 
News Summary 


... Of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on the Back 
Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader, 





mission in 1921 and in others varying 


widely from that plan. 

The Commission has decided’that in 
view of the extensive hearings held fol- 
lowing the promulgation of the tenta- 
tive plan and the large amount of addi- 
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Turn to Back Page 


for employment in Great Britain because | 


An order was issued in 1920 by the} 


Efforts for Peace in Asia | 


to the Department of State by the Am- | 


Ambassador Claudel called upon the | 


Minister, Dr. C. C. Fu, also called twice | 
}upon Secretary Stimson, it was stated | 


‘Business Rules 
For Upholstery 
Trade Approved 


Six Regulations Accepted by 
Trade Commission for 
Prevention of Unfair 
Practices. 


Six Other Resolutions 
‘Receive Endorsement 


ination, Misrepresentation 
And Other Improper Meth- 
ods Are Condemned. 


The Federal Trade Commission, it was 
| announced July 20, has given affirmative 
lapproval to 6 of the 12 resolutions 
adopted by a. trade practice conference 


of the Upholstery Textile Industry, as 
rules condemning practices regarded as 


other resolutions as expressions of the 
trade. 

Among practices condemned under 
Group 1, or rules affirmatively approved, 
| are secret rebates, concessions and allow- 
ances; price descrimination, misbranding 
or mislabeling, misrepresentation of 
goods, selling goods below cost, and false 
invoicings. Rules in-Group 2, accepted 
as trade expressions, cover practices con- 
cerned with terms of sale, arbitration, 
piracy of designs, minimum standards, 
and samples. 

The trade practice conference of the 
industry was held in Philadelphia, Pa., 
May 6, under the direction of Commis- 
sioner Charles W. Hunt, assisted by M. 
Markham Flannery, Director of Trade 
Practice Conferences. 





Trade Rules Approved. 


The full text of the statement covering | 


the rules affirmatively approved and 
those accepted by the Commission as ex- 
pressions of the trade follows: 


The full text of the rules as made | 


public by the Commission follows: 
Group I—Rule 1. (formerly Resolu- 
tion 2), Secret rebates ‘or secret con- 
cessions or secret allowances of any 
kind ‘are unfair methods ‘of : 
Price Discrimination Condemned. 
Rule 2 (formerly Resolution 3). Any 
discrimination in prices of upholstery 
fabrics between purchasers of the same 
class, not including discrimination in 
price on account of the difference in 
grade, quality or quantity of the pro- 
duct sold, or which makes only due allow- 
ance for difference in cost of selling and 
transportation, or discrimination in 
pree in the same or different communi- 
ties not made in good faith to meet com- 
petition, where the effect of such dis- 
crimination may be to substantially les- 
sen competition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly is an unfair trade practice; Pro- 


shall be construed to prevent the pub- 


goods which are placed in one order, and 
at the option of the shipper, are moved 
as one shipment. 

Rule 3 (formerly Resolution 4), The 
marking or branding of products of the 


fect of misleading or deceiving pur- 
chasers with respect to the quantity, 
quality, grade or substance of the goods 
purchased is an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 4 (formerly Resolution 6), The 
sale or offering for sale of any product 
of the industry with intent to deceive 
customers or prospective customers as to 


tice. 


Rule 5: (formerly Resolution 7). Re- 
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Demand for Labor 
Increased in June 


| Volume of Unemployment Said 
To Have Been Reduced. 


Road construction under way is prac- 
tically every State and an increase in the 
demand for farm help resulted in a mate- 


{ment in June, the Employment. Service, 


its monthly report on the situation. 
The full text of the statement made 
public by the Service on general condi- 
tions for the month follows: 
“The month of June saw a materia’ re- 





| duction in the volume of unemployment | 


previously reported among unskilled la- 
borers. 
| practically every State of the Union, has 
absorbed a large number of men, who 
| will be steadily employed for the next 
| several months. There was a large in- 
crease in the demand for farm help and 
employed in connection wit the grain 
harvest that started in the wheat belt. 
Building and _ large 


afforded employment for large numbers 
of skilled and unskilled laborers. 


The curtailment noted in the coal-min- | 
ing industry was largely dug to seasonal | 


influences and resulted in a further in- 
| crease 
workers. 

One of the remarkable disclosures in 
the survey was the high rate of produc- 
tion and employment maintained in the 
iron and steel] industry, which worked on 
a more than satisfactory basis consider- 
ing the season of the year. Large forces 
were employed in plants manufacturing 
| automobiles and accessories, and while 
| there was some curtailment of operations 
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Secret Rebates, Price Discrim- | 


violative of law, and has accepted the | 


vided, however, that nothing in this rule | 


lication and use of a special quantity of | 


Industry for the purpose or with the ef- | 


the quantity, quality, substance or size | 
of such product is an.unfair trade prac- | 


rial reduction in the volume of unemploy- | 


Department of Labor, stated July 20 in| 


Road construction, under way in4 


construction | 
projects in various parts of the country | 


in unemployment among these | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, JULY 22, 1929 : 


he Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


‘Historic Copy of Song | 
Presented to Library, 


' Two Unpublished Stanzas of 
| ‘Home, Sweet Home’ Included. | 


A manuscript of “Home, Sweet Home” | 
in the handwriting of the author, John | 
| Howard Payne, and setting forth addi- | 
|tional stanzas to the composition never | 
before printed, has been deposited in the | 
| Library of Congress by the Commercial | 
Secretary of the British Embassy, Lean- | 
der McCormick-Goodhart, it was an-} 
nounced by the Library July 20. 

The manuscript, which is dated Lon-| 
| don, September 19, 1829, will be placed | 
|in a conspicuous place in the hall of the| 
Library devoted to manuscript exhibits, | 
| the statement of the Library added. | 

The full text of the statement follows: 

A manuscript of extraordinary inter-| 
est has been deposited in the Library | 
| of Congress by Mr. Leander McCormick- | 
| Goodhart, commercial secretary of the 
British Embassy. It is a manuscript | 
of the verses of “Home, Sweet Home” 
by John Howard Payne, in the author's | 
|own handwriting. : 
This alone would invest it with great | 
interest, but its interest is heightened | 
in an extraordinary degree by the fact 
| that it contains two additional verses, | 
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‘Applications Invited | 


} 


For Six Permits for | 


Commissioner of Prohibition | 
Says 2,000,000 Gallons 
Production Will Be 
Authorized. 





The Department of the Treasury is 
ready to receive applications for permits 
for distillin edicinal whisky, it was 
formally am™®*anced, July 20, by the Com- 
missioner of Prohibition, Dr. James M. 
Doran. 

Preduction of about 2,000,000 gallons 
of boustion and rye: whisky is contem- 
| Plated ‘in _the first year ‘of renewed dis- 
| tilling, operatio®s;.said “Commmigsioner 
Doran. It is expected, he said, that no 
more than six permits wilk be granted, 
these being the first since enactment o 
| the so-called’ Willis-Campbell law which 
| prohibited manufacture as well as im- 
| portation. \ 
Prohibition authorities have just com- 
| pleted a country-wide survey of the me- 
dicinal whisky stock. Dr. Doran reported 
| the total at 9,549,017 gallons as of July 
| 1, 1929. This constituted the contents 
| of about 300,000 barrels in storage. Dr. 
| Doran expressed the opinion that only 
about 1,000 barrels was of questionable 
| quality. 

Five Years Supply on Hand, 
He expected that by January 1, 1930, 





that 
enlightened.” 


Whisky Distillation 





the supply will have dropped to about 
8,440,555 gallons through normal with- 
drawals and evaporation, so that the 
| present plan for renewal of distillation 
should begin by that time when a supply 
sufficient for only about five years will 
remain. 

While the annual consumption has been 
only slightly in excess of 1,500,000 gal- 
lons, Dr. Doran explained that the plan 
for production of 2,000,000 gallons would 
assure a sufficient stock remaining after 
the whisky has been aged for the re- 
quired four years, during which, of 
course, evaporation will have proceeded 
normally, thus depleting the supply. 


Applications Are Quoted. 
Following is the full text of the state- 
| ment: 
| Manufacture of medicinal whiskey: 
| The Bureau of Prohibition will proceed 
| to act upon applications submitted by 
| concentration warehousemen who now 
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Increase in Supply 


Of Poultry Predicted 


Number of Chicks is 10 Per 
Cent Larger Than Last Year. 


Increased supplies of poultry are in 
prospect this fall and winter, with con- 
sequent reductions in poultry prices 
probable, according to the mid-summer 


plies are expected to remain low and egg 
prices to be well maintained through 
the fall but probable increases in pro- 
duction in the late winter and spring 
seem likely to reduce prices somewhat 
below the levels of a year earlier, un- 
less an exceptional proportion of the 
flocks are marketed this fall, it was 
pointed out. 

The full text‘ of the Bureau’s state- 
ment follows: 

The increase of 10 per cent in the 
| number of young chickens on hand July 
| 1 indicates larger marketings of poultry 
| this fall and winter, than a year ago. 
This increase in marketings may be aug- 
mented because of the prospective higher 
prices of feed, and the general lateness 
of this year’s hatch, and restricted some- 
| what because of a tendency to increase 
numbers of hens in laying flocks. 


Smaller expected layings during the | 


last half of the year than last year and 
extremely light storage reserves point 
to higher egg prices this fall. During 
the winter months the reduced storage 
supplies will tend to be offset by in- 
creased production of eggs, due to in- 
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66qN proportion as’ the structure 


of a government gives force 
public opinion, it is essential 
public opinion should be 


—George Waskington, 
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Dye Producers 
Of Europe Sign 


Sales Agreement 


Regulation of Prices by Car- 
tel Is in Prospect, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


Is Advised. 


Economies Forecast 
From United Action 


Arrangement Said to Promise 
Benefits to Consumers; Group 
Controls Three-fourths 
Of World Exports. 


The formal signing of a sales agree- 
ment, with regulation of prices in pros- 
pect, constitutes the outstanding recent 
development in the affairs of the interna- 
tional dye cartel, participated in by the 
chemical manufacturers of Germany, 


| rance and Switzerland, the Department 


of Commerce announced July 20. 
The statement of the Department, 


based on reports from American com- 
mercial attaches and trade commission- 
ers in Paris, Berlin, Frankfort-on-Main, 
Berne and Basel, also showed that the 
value of dyes exported by the combina- 
tion in 1928 was $93,800,000 as compared 
. ene in 1927 and $65,000,000 in 

The sales. agreement, it was stated, 
according to the information received by 
the Department, makes permanent the 
plan which has been worked out by the 
participating companies over the period 
of the last four years. 


Consumers Said to Benefit. 


Although no details have been made 
available regarding the plan to regulate 
prices, the statement added, it has been 
said that the companies believe that the 
consumers throughout the world will be 
benefited by the economies derived from 
the common effort. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows:, 

The formal signing of the sales agree- 
ment by representatives of dye manufac- _ 
u 
Fra 
of recent international activities. This 
agreement was signed by the three Eu- 
ropean countries, whose export trade in 
coal-tar dyes in 1927 accounted for more 
than three-quarters of the quantity of 
the world’s exports and four-fifths of 
the value. The significance lies, how- 
ever, in the fact that the signatures gave 
permanency to an oral agreement which 
had been in effect for the past three or 
four years by enlarging and reducing to 
writing. In other words, it was the con- 
clusion of negotiations lasting the past 

five years. : 

The participants were the German I. 
G. Farbenindustrie, the French dye firms 
—Etablissements Kuhlmann and the So- 
ciete des Matieres Colorantes de Saint 
Denis—and the Swiss Basler I. G. The 
Swiss Basler I. G. comprises the A. G. 
fuer Chemische Industrie (Ciba), Chem- 
ische Fabrik Vormals, Sandoz, which is 
closely connected with the A. G. fuer 
cunereeny Industrie, and J. R. Geigy, 


It is understood that the Clayton An- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 


Flour Market Grows 
In Central America 


American Product Forms 95 
Per Cent of Imports. 


Shipments of American wheat flour to 
Central American countries in 1928 ex- 
ceeded shipments in 1927 by 101,000 bar- 
rels, and increased approximately 227,000 
barrels over average exports in prewar 
years, it was stated July 20 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

More than 95 per cent of all the wheat 
flour imported into these countries, ac- 
cording to a study just made by the De- 
partment, comes from the United States, 
and the remaining 5 per cent is supplied 
by Canada. 

The full text of the statement follows: 
_ The use of American wheat flour is 
increasing steadily in the Central Ameri- 
can countries, Last year our wheat- 
flour shipments to this area amounted to 


| 736,000 b , an i , 
outlook report of the Bureau of Agri- | arrels, an increase of 101,000. 


| cultural Economics of the Department | proximately 227,000 barrels over the av- — 
of Agriculture, issued July 20. Egg sup- | 


| More than 95 per cent of all the wheat 


barrels over the 1927 figure and of ap- 
erage amount .xported in prewar years. 


flour ported into these countries, it. is 

comes from the United 
States, Canada supplying the remaining 
5 per cent. 

Corn being the chief cereal used by 
the people of Central America, the per 
capita consumption of wheat flour is 
relatively low. However, with the rising 
standard of living, the demand for wheat 
flour is steadily increasing, a develop- 
ment which will be reflected in our future 
| export trade with these markets. 

Guatemala is the largest market for 
American wheat flour among the Central 
American countries, taking 209,000 bar- 
rels in 1928 or nearly a fourth of all 
the wheat flour exported from the 
United States to that area. Costa Rica, 
Salvador and Panama follows in the 
order named. Panama and British Hon- 
duras are the only two countries of Cen- 
| tral America which are buying less 
American what flour than they dia in the 
prewar period. In the case of Panama 
this situation is the result of the de- 
| creased white population while in British’ 





Honduras United States trade has been 
adversely affected by the fact that free 
entry is granted to Canadian flour. 
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) More Accurate Data | Specialists Present Plan to Eradicate 


Available on World 
Supplies of Rubber 


Restriction of Exports Said 
To Have Resulted on 
More Complete Rec- 
ords of Stocks. 


EVERETT G. HOLT, 
Chief, Rubber Division, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 

Restriction of rubber exports resulted 
in the provision of a great. deal of sta- 
tistical data that was not available in 
1922, and some of the most important 
contributions have been to statistics of 
stocks of rubber. 

In 1922, the figures customarily re- 
ferred to by the rubber trade were those 
for stocks on hand and afloat for the 
United States and stocks in London and 
Liverpool. Today more accurate infor- 
mation is available on the American 
afloat stocks, and official statistics are 
regularly issued on stocks of rubber in 
Singapore and Penang, and on the Ma- 
layan Mainland. Hence it is now possi- 
ble to maintain much more complete rec- 
ords of world stocks than in 1922. ° 

While these stock figures may be used 
for various purposes, their most logical 
use is to show whether production is ex- 
ceeding consumption or vice versa, 


The “Turnover Factor.” 


Sometimes they are employed in con- 
nection with special studies of prospec- 
tive short term price fluctuations, and 
to figure the “turnover factor,” concern- 
ing which the following may be quoted 
from the circular of a Singapore firm 
(Baker, Morgan & Company, Kuala 
Lumpur): 

“Some time ago we pointed out that, 
in considering stocks of a commodity, 
variations in the rate of consumption 
must be taken into account, as the two 
must maintain, to a certain degree, a 
definite ratio. Marked divergencies 
must indicate danger to either producer 
or consumer. In rubber the relationship 
is usually calculated on the basis of the 
number of times current stocks would be 


absorbed in au year at the then current} 


rate of consumption, the resultant fig- 
ure being called the turnovers. This ob- 
viously varies inversely to existing 
stocks on a fixed consumption basis, or 
directly to the rate of consumption’ on a 
fixed stock basis. Generally, therefore, a 
rising turnover figure indicates danger to 
the consumer and a probable rise in 
prices, the opposite being the case when 
the figure dwindles. ys 

“In computing these figures it is cus- 
tomary to take into account near stocks 
only; that those available fairly 
quickly. 
reliable idea of how things stand, though 


is, 


where stocks in the East vary from nor- | 


mality, due to some’ unusual factor, fu- 
ture variations of the. turnover figure 
must be anticipated. Such a state ex- 
isted after the condemnation of restric- 
tion and until its actual removal on Oc- 
tober 31, 1928. Apart from such occa- 
sions, however, stocks in the East main- 
tain a very constant relationship to pro- 
duction there.”, 


Data Included in Récords. 


Those who maintain fairly complete 
records of world rubber stocks usually 
include figures for the following: 

1, Stocks on the mainland of Malaya; 


2, stocks in Singapore and Penang; 3, 


« § 


stocks at Para; 4, stocks afloat; 5, stocks | 


in London; 6, stocks in United Statés. 

Statistics of month-end stocks are reg- 
ularly reported for Antwerp, Amster- 
dam, Liverpool, Manaos, and Colombo, 
but the quantity held at these points is 
not subject to wide fluctuations, and the 
figures are frequently ignored in tabula- 
tions. 
pool stocks have become a more 
portant factor than formerly. 

The Rubber Division has been making 
a special study of statistics of world 
stocks, which appear to have been fairly 


im- 


Ordinarily this gives a very} 


Vigorous Effort, Full Cooperation of Citizens and Ample 


Funds Said to 


Eradication of the Mediterranean fruit 
fly, which has involved by its infestation 
approximately 34 per cent of the land 
area of Florida, is practicable under pres- 
ent known conditions, according to the 
éonclusions reached by the committee of 
seven specialists appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, 
to study the situation and report to the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The proposed eradication, however, it 
was stated in the report which called at- 
tention to the fact that the citrous fruit 
industry of Florida represents a capital 
investment of $300,000,000, will require 
“vigorous effort, full cooperation of the 
citizens of Florida and ample funds 
promptly available.” A summary of the 
report and the proposed plan of eradica- 
tion was published in the issue of July 
20. The report as made public by the 
Department of Agriculture is signed by 
| Vernon Kellogg, T. P. Headlee, V. R. 
| Gardner, H. J. Quayle, T. P. Cooper, G. 
A. Dean, H. A. Mcrgan, chairman, and 
jreads in full text: 

The economic situation of Florida, the | 
immediate future of the State, is defi- | 
'nitely and intimately related to the 
| policy which may be adopted in relation | 
|to the Mediterranean fruit fly. The re- | 
|gion involved in the infestation is 54} 
| per cent of the land area of Florida. 
| contains 72 per cent of the bearing citrus 
trees, and based upon a three-year aver- 
age, 80 per cent of the carload ship- 
ments of citrus fruit originate in this | 
| area. 
| erop and from host crops whi 
| be affected by the fly is upward 
| 000,000. 


Investment Exceeding 


$300,000,000 Threatened 


A capital investment for the same 
crops exceeding $300,000,000 is threat- 
ened. 


ch may | 
of $60,- | 


which the citrus and kindred industries 


represent the larger part, is the economic | 


foundation of the State. From _ one- 
cruing to the State, other than that 
pertaining to the tourist trade, may be 
attributed to agriculture. The perma- 
nence of the home and the adequate 
support of the families of 40 per cent 
of the rural farm population of Florida 
is threatened by the fly. The income for 
the State for the purpose of Govern- 
ment is largely affected by the condi- 
tions of the citrus industry and its kin- 
| dred commercial, transportation and in- 
dustrial development. 

In the event the fruit fly should es- 
cape from Florida, infes ae the regions 
of the South and West,™eapital values 
invested in properties producing suscep- 
|tible fruits aggregating $1,800,000,000 
|and producing annual incomes of $240,- 
000,000, are threatened. Infestation by 
{the fly would bring chaos to many agri- 
| cultural regions of the South and West. 


| 


| Their interest in the_ policy which may | 


|be adopted with rel&tion to the fruit 
fly is even greater than that of Florida. 
| The consumers of the United States, 
| likewise, are affected. 
|the Mediterranean fruit fly may affect 
| the reduction of susceptible products by | 
25 or even 50 per cent. It is estimated 
that a reduction in the production of 
susceptible fruit by 20 per cent will in- 
crease the cost of fruit to the consumer 
by approximately 24 per cent. In addi- 


tion the consumer is also directly in-| 


terested by the fact that the industry or 


trade with which he may be connected | employed will be displaced by the new- | 


| 
| 


It | the Committee. 


The annual income from the citrus | 


' 
! 


Industries dependent upon citrus | 
fruit represent an annual income of ap- | 
proximately $52,000,000. Agriculture, of | 


quarter to one-third of the income ac- | 


‘ 


Be Necessary. 


law enforcement and research organiza- 
tion in charge of the work. 

In spite of the fact that the area con- 
sidered as infested has shown accessions, 
the progress toward eradication has been 
rapid. Centers of infestation have been 
so thoroughly cleaned, and sources of in- 
festation removed, that in the infested 
zone it is difficult to find any of the 
stages of the Mediterranean fruit fly. 
| At the beginning of the campaign flies 
| were numerous, easily found, and existed 
|in great numbers at points of infestation. 
Measuyement of progress is difficult. But 
the Committe has been impressed with 
the rapidity of the cleanup work, the ef- 
fectiveness of the poison spray cam- 
paign, the progress of inspection and 
|its increasing thoroughness. Upon every 
| side there is found evidence of increasing 
| efficiency, and conviction upon the part 
|of those in charge that they are mak- 
|ing progress. A description of the physi- 
jcal equipment and of the methods used 
}in carrying on the eradication program 


| would be interesting but appears unnec- | 


essary in this report. 
Representatives of organizations, citi- 
zens, Joint Committee of the Florida 


| Legislature, and the Plant Quarantine | 
| Board as well as members of the staff | 


of the Federal and State organization co- 
operating in this work were examined by 


the solidarity of purpose. 
No intimation was apparent of lack 


| of confidence in a program of extermi- | 
Desire was expressed to bring) 


nation. 
about eradication and willingness to con- 
tinue the work until brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion was evidenced by every 


|individual or organization represented. 
| 


Great Britain Limits 


Measures Adopted to Protect 
British Workmen Are 
Described. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| allow of the the acquiring of foreign lan- 
| guage and experience. 

Foreign technicians are being admitted 
;to assist in establishing new industries, 
but they are limited as to length of stay 
and must devote part of their time to 
training British subjects in their par- 
ticular work. 

The full text of the summary of the 
report, which will appear in the Juiy 
jissue of the monthly Labor Review, fol- 
| lows: ; 

The British Ministry of Labor has re- 
cently issued a mamorandum defining 
| the practice of the Government in regard 
jto the entry of foreigners for employ- 
|ment in Great Britain. 

Under an order of 1920 relating to the 
‘admission of aliens, a foreigner is not 
| permitted to come in for the purpose of 
jentering the service of an employer in 


An infestation ofthe United Kingdom without a permit | 


in writing for his engagement issued to 
the employer by the Minister of Labor. 


Right of Entry Guarded. 


In view of the extent of unemploy- 
{ment in Great Britain, this right of en- 
|try is closely guarded. In general, an 
employer applying for a permit must 
| first give a guaranty that no labor now 


We were impressed by | 


| Entry of Alien Labor 


| will be affected by the spread of the fruit | comers, and, second, must prove that he 


In the recent past, however, Liver- | 


| fly. | 
|Commission Considers 
Eradication Practicable 


Th cost of commercial control meas- | 
ures and of quarantines, should the fly 
escape to other regions, would involve | 
an amount difficult to estimate, but un-| 


has been unable to find suitable labor 


|}among those already in the country, and | 
lalso that the wages to be paid to the| 


foreigners are not less than those usually 
paid to British employes for similar 
work. Permits are not issued for the 
purpose of bringing in labor to meet a 
seasonal demand, such as to increase the 


supply of milliners during the season or 
of agricultural workers during harvest 
time. Permits are usually issued for 
only a limited period of time. 


This brief statement of the economi¢|- In the case of entertainers, the prac- 
backgroued evidences the national in-|tice is to issue permits freely, except 


stable, and in the neighborhood of 300,-| doubtedly greater than the sum required | 
000 long tons, during the past half year.| for eradication. This cost would fall} 
An article on this subject will appear in| upon the national treasury, the States | 
an early issue of Commerce Reports. | involved and upon numerous individuals. | 


Indianapolis Station Asks 
Power of 50,000 Watts 


Station WFBM, at Indianapolis, Ind., 
operated by the Indiana Power and Light 
Company, on July 20 filed with the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission an application for 
permission to construct a station em- 
ploying the maximum broadcasting 
power of 50,000 watts. 

The station now operates 1,000 watts. 
It also asks modification of its existing 
license for a change in frequency from 


terests that are involved. 
| the citrus industry of Florida furnishes | 
| approximately 40,000 cars of citrus frui 
|to the railroads is an indication of the 
| widespread economic effect that general 
| infestation would involve. 

| Basing its judgment on careful ob- 
| servation, the results of research, and 


| 


| been made in the past three months, the 
Committee considers eradication prac- 
| ticable under present known conditions. 
| This will require vigorous effort, large 
additions to present forces, fearless ac- 


The fact that! 


the progress toward eradication that has} 


for the time-limitation, to performers of 
international reputation, and for per- 


t| formances presenting special features of | 


/novelty or attractiveness. In regard to 
foreign musicians specializing in dance 
music, there has been so much complaint 
| that they are superseding British musi- 
}cians that the conditions for admittance 
are somewhat onerous. Examples are 
given as follows: 

“If the employer desires to bring in 
a complete band to play for dancing, he 
is required to engage, or to continue to 


1,230 to 1,160 kilocycles, and for more | tion, maintenance of the full cooperation 
hours of operating time. It now shares! of Florida citizens, and ample funds 
with Station WSBT at South Bend, Ind. | promptly available. 

At the same time the Commission re- | C 
ceived application from Station KWRC, | study the desirability of the maintenance 
at Kansas City, Mo., for permission to| or expansion of the present program and 


You commissioned the Committee to| 


install a new crystal control for its trans- 
mitter. 


Bids for Condenser Tubes 
Asked by Shipping Board 


The United States Shipping Board on | 
July 20 invited bids for furnishing 240,- | 


000 pounds of Admiralty Metal Con- 
denser Tubes to fulfill the requirements 
of the Government-operaied merchant 
fleet for the five month period begin- 
ning August 1. Bids will be opened on 
July 29, 


E. R. Stoever Is Appointed 
As Trade Commissioner 


The appointment of Edward R. Stoe- 
ver, of Philadelphia, as Trade Com- 
missioner to London, was announced on 
July 20 by O. P. Hopkins, 
rector of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. 

The full text 
follows: 

For 
Stoever 


16 
in 


approximately 
was engaged 


years, Mr. 
engineering 


work in Europe, including Russia and | 


the Balkans, and in North Africa and 


Asia Minor, acting as distributor for va- | 


rious American firms, in turn appointing 
distributors, surveying potential markets 
for our products, and settling complaints 
and selling. 


At the end of eight years the associa-| 


tion of Nicoll & Stoever was formed 
with the object of studying and reporting 
on engineering projects, textile develop- 
ments and machinery requirements in 
France and Belgium. This led to the in- 
Vestigation of the European market for 


; 
\ 


Acting Di- | 


of the announcement | 


plan of eradication. Particular attention 
has been given to this program and plan 
f eradication as now’ operating. 


| 


| 
| 
;o 


vigorous and immediate, is imperative to 
the success of the work. 


Progress Made 
In Eradication 


The Committee believes 
system of certification 
entry of susceptible fruits and vegetables 
| into interstate commerce. Experimental 
| «cvidence indicates that a system of proc- 
essing whole fruit may be devised which 
is economically feasible and will insure 
| freedom from the fly. Under such pro- 
;cedure: (1) Reimbursement to growers 
|from the National Treasury is not re- 
| quired; (2) a sound economic background 
| for the industry is restored, and (3) the 
full cooperation of growers and citizens 
of Florida is maintained. j 

An arrangement which assures that 
| the products entering into interstate 
commerce are free from all stages of the 
fly, and which permits the growers to 
continue their business and industry is 
| essential, 

Attached hereto is a general statement 
of a program, that the Committee con- 


advisable a 


of eradication. It recognizes, however, 
that as time goes on modification may be 
necessary and it has confidence that such 
modifications should be determined by the 


| other commodities, and when the /firm 
dissolved in 1928, it was acting as a dis- 


tributor for Europe, or for France alone, | 


of companies engaged in the automo- 
bile, textile, rubber, oil, and specialties 
| fields, 


The | 
| Committee recommends that the work of | 
eradication be expanded. Such expansion, | 


permitting the | 


siders necessary to carry out the work} 


engage, a British band equal in size to 
the alien band. If it is proposed to aug- 
|ment a British dance band by the in- 
|troduction of alien musicians of out- 
standing ability, such introduction may 
be permitted up to about 25 per cent, on 
| condition that no British player is dis- 
charged to make room for the aliens.” 


Foreign Training Arranged. 
In regard to waiters and hairdressers, 
two classes who were formerly largely 


the policy of the ministry to refuse per- 
mits, with the result that training for 
both occupations is now being given in 
Great Britain. For waiters, to whom 
foreign experience and a knowledge of 
one or more languages are highly im- 
portant, a regular system of exchange 
has been arranged by the ministry as 
between British trainees seeking expe- 
rience in France and Switzerland, and 
French and Swiss youth desiring British 
experience. Permits are also issued to 
promote these exchanges in respect of 
other continental countries. 


duction of foreign technicians to assist 
| employers in establishing new industries, 
but in all such cases the permit is lim- 
upon the expert’s devoting part of his 
time to the training of British’ subjects 
in his particular line. This method of 
advancing British training has been used 
in connection with the beet-sugar indus- 
try and the manufacture of artificial silk 
and motor tires. 

Permits are usually igsued for young 
| foreigners, male or female, who desire 
|to take minor positions in banks, offices, 
and the like, with a view to obtaining 
some knowledge of the English language 
j}and English business methods, as it is 


later on in life for the furtherance of 
British export trade. Care is taken, how- 
ever, to’see that the plan is not misused 
by employers who are merely desirous 
of obtaining cheap clerical labor, 





recruited from among foreigners, it is | 


The ministry usually allows the intro-| 


|ited as to time, and is made conditional | 


| felt that such persons are a valuable link | 
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Eight Labor Disputes 


Applications Invited |Spain to Use Exposition Buildings 
Fruit Fly Following Florida Inquiry | For Six Permits for 


Whisky Distillation’ 


Commissioner of Prohibition 


Says 2,000,000 Gallons 
Production Will Be 
Authorized. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


hold in bond the existing stocks of medi- | of 
cinal liquor and who are distillers or /|ville, Richard Ford. 
successors to distillers for permits to 
manufacture whiskey for medicinal use | 


as provided by law. 

Facts which make this action neces- 
sary and the suggested plan of operation 
} are hereinafter set forth, 


| Paragraph 3, Section 2, of the act 
| supplemental to the National Prohibition 
| Act, otherwise known as the Willis- 
| Campbell Act, approved November .23, 
| 1921, provides as follows: 2 

“No spirituous liquor shall be im- 
| ported into the United States, nor shall 
any permit be granted, authorizing the 
{manufacture of any spirituous liquor, 
save alcohol, until the amount of such 
liquor now in distilleries or other bonded 
| warehouses shall have been reduced to 
a quantity that in the opinion of the 
commissioner will, with liquor that may 
thereafter be manufactured and im- 
ported, be sufficient to supply the cur- 
rent need thereafter for all nonbeverage 
uses.” 

The Congress has given to the. duly 
| licensed physicians of the United States, 
; subject to the State acts governing the 
practice of medicine, the power and au- 
thority to prescribe whiskey for medici- 
nal purposes when, in their professional 
| judgment, such use is indicated. Upon 
the Commissioner of Prohibition is im- 

posed the duty of acting upon applica- 
| tions to manufacture medicinal whiskey 
in order that the professional needs of 
| the physicians may be met in the man- 
| ner provided for by law. 

Whisky on Hand. 

The amount of actual whiskey on hand 
July 1, 1929, is 9,549,017 gallons. If 
further manufacture is now permitted, 
it will be late Fall or nearly January 1, 
| 1930, before actual production com- 
| This is due to the necessary 


| 


| mences. 
| reconditioning of some of the distilling 
units. The contents of these barrels 
when originally produced and _— ware- 
housed was 15,127,380 gallons. With the 
exception of a very small quantity made 
| subsequent to the taking effect of the 
| National Prohibition Act and. prior to 
ithe Willis-Campbell Act, all of the 
| whiskey’ was manufactured prior to the 
effective date of the Food Control Act of 
September, 1917. 

| Normal evaporation occurs during the 
| storage of whiskey in barrels, and the 
Congress in 1894 provided for fixed 
; allowances for normal evaporation losses 
and these loss allowances are still recog- 
nized by existing law and are in accord 
| with actual experience. Current with- 
drawal gauges show a presence in the 


|barrels of 57 per cent of the original | 


| contents. This figure is an average of 
;many thousands of gauges and is a 
sound basis for determining the present 
jcontents of the barrels. 


Stocks Are Surveyed. 
Extensive examinations have been 
made of the bonded whiskey stocks dur- 
ing the past six months and I can state 
that they are in sound condition. Of the 
300,000 barrels in bonded storage, not in 


'excess of 1,000 barrels are of question- | 


able quality. 
Taking into account the normal pros- 


pective tax payment for medicinal pur- | 


| poses and normal evaporation, there will 
be on hand January 1, 1930, 8,440,555 
gallons. 
tion of whiskey for medicinal purposes | 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, 
was 1,616,924.4 gallons. The withdrawal 
of whiskey for medicinal purposes has 
remained fairly constant between 1,500,- 
000 gallons, and 1,650,000 gallons for the 


past four years, and it is the opinion of | 


experienced men in the trade’ and pro- 
fessions, as well as the opinion of the 


Bureau, that this figure will not ma- | 


terially change in the next four years. 
There will be on hand January 1, 1930, 
five years’ supply. 

Licensed Physicians. 

The number of duly licensed physi- 
cians holding Federal permits to pre- 
scribe whiskey under the laws of their 
respective States for the last three years 
\is as follows: June 30, 1927, 48,097; June 
130. 1928, 68,696; June 30, 1929, 69,645. 
| While there has been a small increase 
in the number of physicians who apply 
for and secure permits to prescribe 
whiskey, there has been a slight lower- 
ing of the quantity of whiskey prescribed 
by the individual physician, the gross 
quantity prescribed remaining quite con- 
stant, 

The United States Pharmacopeia, 
which sets forth the standards of drugs | 
handled in interstate commerce under the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act, and the} 
respective State Pharmacy Acts, pro- | 
vides that whiskey shall be aged in a 
charred barrel for a period of not less 
than four years before being déspensed. | 
This standard is the one set forth in| 
the Bottled in Bond Act of 1887, which | 
| provides for the bottling in bond, under | 
Government stpervision, of whiskey of | 
not less than four years of age. 

Medical Standard Recognized. 

The existing regulations of the Bureau | 
of Prohibition recognize the standard of | 
the United States Pharmacopoeia and | 
provide for the dispensing of bottled in| 
bond whiskey pursuant to physicians’ 
prescriptions. It is necessary, therefore, 
that whiskey be aged not less than four 
years before bottling, and that a reason- 
able margin of bottle stock in the 
warehouses, in the hands of the whole- 
sale druggists and in the hands of the 
retail druggests be provided for. A one 
year’s supply is deeemed to be a rea- 
|sonable and safe margin. | 

To meet the nonbeverage needs, it is | 
proposed to authorize the manufacture | 
of 2,000,000 gallons for the next permit 
year. With normal barrel soakage and 
evaporation, this will age out, at the 
end of a four-year period, between 1,600,- 
000 gallons and 1,700,000 gallons. The 
amount to be manufactured in an en- 
suing year must be determined by the 
facts before the Commissioner at that 
time, 





Basis of Production. 

In allocating the quantities to be | 
manufactured by approved permittees, 
the Bureau proposes to act on the basis 
of the Concentration Warehousemen’s 
own stocks and distribution. The Bu 
reau believes that pooling of manufac- 
turing expense among the Concentration 
Warehousemen will obviate the need of 
granting more than six actual distilling 
permits. This will avoid monopoly and 
insure competitive manufacture of both} 


Bourbon and Rye types. The distilling | Bourbon whiskey, 


The withdrawal and consump- | 


To Be 


The buildings erected by the United 
States and other governments at the 
Ibero-American Exposition at Seville 
will be used for a Spanish-American Uni- 
versity after the exposition is over, ac- 
cording to a report to the Department 
of State by the American Consul at Se- 

The report was 
made public July 21. . 

After 20 years of preparation and after 
long delay due to the World War, the 
exposition is a great achievement, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ford, The exhibits of 
the United States were featured by the 
fact that they were noncommercial and 
made no attempt at sales promotion. 

Mr. Ford’s report as made public by 
the Department of State, follows in full 
text: 

One outstanding feature of the Seville 
exposition and the one which will un- 
doubtedly bring the most material future 
| benefit to the city is the permanent char- 
|acter of much of the construction which 
| has been done in connection with ex- 
position development during the past 
few years. This is applicable alike to 





| 


Structures Erected by United States and Other Nations 


Utilized. 


out. These countries also give extensive 


eral industries peculiar to each country. 
Cuba stresses her lumber and sugar in- 


Colombia and Brazil, has devoted con- 


manufacture of coffee and tobacco. Here 
tributed largely to each nation’s partici- 
pation. 


The United States is the only foreign 


tirely governmental exhibit. The several 
departments and departmental bureaus 
of the government have cooperated in 
creating a valuable contribution to the 
exposition, with particular attention hav- 
ing been given to the influence which 
early Spanish discovery and colonization 
had on subsequent development in that 
part of our country formerly included 
with the Spanish colonial empire. 

No private commercial exhibits are 
included in our participation, although 
modern-day manufacturing methods, 
transportation and communication, agri- 


private commercial exhibits of the sev-| 


dustries, and this country. as well as} 
siderable attention to the cultivation and | 


again individual manufacturers have con- | 


participant which has undertaken an en- | 


For New Spanish-American University Adjusted With Aid of 


Conciliation Service 


Thirteen New Controversies 
Submitted and 70 Other 
Troubles Pending in 
Week Ending July 20. 


Thirteen new labor disputes were 
brought before the Department of Labor 
for settlement in the week ended July 
20, according to Hugh L. Kerwin, Direc- 
|tor of the Conciliation Service. 

At the end of the week, there were a 
total of 51 strikes before the Depart- 
| ment awaiting settlement and, in addi- 
|tion, 19 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. The adjust- 


ment of eight labor disputes, including 
|four new disputes, was reported by Mr. 
| Kerwin. 

| New Disputes Submitted. 

The following is a list of the new dis- 
| putes showing the name of the company 
lor industry affected, the nature of the 
| dispute, the craftsmen concerned, the 
| status and cause of the dispute and the 





buildings constructed by Spain and for- | Cultural developments, and how and why| number of workers involved: 


eign participants, and at the same time 
the great impetus given as a result of 
exposition preparation has brought about 
extensive private construction as well as 
much civic improvement. 


Exposition Building 
|May House University 


In the case of Spanish exposition | 
buildings, it is proposed to turn these | 
| into a Spanish-American university once 
| the exposition has been closed, thus mak- 
jing Seville the greatest Spanish-Amer- 
ican center of learning on earth, while 
' the pavilions constructed by foreign par- | 
| ticipants will be used after the exposi- ! 
|tion either for the showing of perma- | 
nent exhibits or as the consular offices 
and homes of the respective nations. 
In many of these latter structures pro- | 
visions has been made for the estab- | 
lishing of reference libraries for the use 
of both Spanish and foreign students 
who come to Seville for educational and 
research worke 

The Ibero-American exposition~is un- 
like the average trade fair in that it 
gives particular emphasis to the develop- 
;ment through Spanish-American history 
of fine arts and literature, each partici- 
| pating nation having stressed this fea- 
‘ture, both as regards architecture and 
exhibits. Thus, into the mother-channel | 
of Iberian art and literature as developed 
during the last 500 years, there flow} 


these various undertakings have been 
improved upon, form a prominent part 
of the governmental displays. An in- 


while 
one of the United States pavilions is a 
motion picture house devoted entirely to 
the showing of educational and indus- 
trial pictures. 


Art of Living Is Shown 
In United States Display 


In this connection, mention should be 
made of a feature which immediately 
distinguishes the United States partici- 
pation from that of any other nation 
taking part in the exposition. The pa- 
vilions of other participating nations are 
magnificent structures, in several in- 
stances far more impressive than those 
of the United States. They house val- 
uable collections of interesting exhibits 


preparation. 
aters and cinema halls are in some cases 


future permanent exhibits. With 


hibits how a thing is thus done. 
As regards the United States partici- 


been made to explain the 





many streams from the New World;} 
each contribution being to a greater or} 
less degree an artistic expression of life | 
as found in North or South America. | 
Throughout, of course, an attempt has| 
been made to weave the racial tie that | 
still binds this peninsula with all Latin- | 
American peoples. 

Obviously, any attempt to reflect pres- 
ent-day life, particularly as it exists in| 
the Americas, must carry with it a very | 
definite commercial tone, and thus in the| 
,exhibits from Latin-American nations, 
| from the United States, as well as from 
| Spain and Portugal, many industrial ac-| 
tivities of the respective nations are 
shown. In general, however, a sincere 
| endeavor has been made throughout the 
exposition to abide by the spiritual 
rather than the material side of life, ar- | 
| tistic rather than commercial, historical 
development as opposed to clear-cut | 
present-day realization. Perhaps the 
very nature of the city in which the ex- 
position is being held has been a con- 
|tributing factor to this rather idealistic | 


complished; throughout, the aim appears 


to have been to tell why it is thus being | : 
| years, increase of 10 per cent. 


done, and to show the developments that 
have taken place in the past. Any sug- 
gestion of sales propaganda has been 
rigidly excluded from all exhibits, and 
one leaves:the United States pavilions 


with the thought that here is a demon- | 
stration of progress in the art of liv-| é . 
| —Controversy with 806 traction workers. 


ing, and nothing else. 

The purely”commercial phase of the 
bero-American Exposition is composed 
in part of industrial exhibits from pri- 
vate manufacturers, these being housed 
in the several large machinery halls 


commercial exhibits contained in small 
individual pavilions built by each par- 
ticipating firm. 
tion includes chiefly agricultural and in- 


plays, textile manufacturers, and many 


teresting exhibit of North American In- | 
!dian arts and crafts is included, 


| 


| mechanics. 


included in the buildings for the further | molders. 
display of the nations’ activities and for) 
in- | 
finite and highly commendable pains all | 
of these nations have told in their ex- | 


pation, however, no particular effort has | 
process | 


whereby a dertaki h b -| ; 
ae ee ee eee | 875 electrical workers: Cause, asked $14 


;of 600 


dustrial machinery exhibits, mining dis- | . 
| charged 2 men; terms, men reinstated. 
minor exhibits by Spanish manufactur- | 
ling firms. 


spirit, Seville lending itself far more 


| Allentown, Pa.—Strike of silk work- 
jers. Status, pending; cause, working 
iconditions (reopening former strike). 
Harrisburg, Ill.—Strike of motor shop 
|workers. Status, pending; cause, report 
not yet received. 

The Bronx, New York.—Strike of 20 
|bakers in five shops. Status, pending; 
|cause, dispute between rival unions. 
| Lake Shore Construction Co., Paines- 
| ville, Ohio—Strike of 30 building crafts- 
| men. Status, pending; cause, nonunion 
| workers employed by subcontractors. 
| Electric-Alloys Co., Elyria, Ohio—Con- 
troversy with molders. Status, pending. 
| Moline and Rock Island, Ill., and Dav- 
|enport, Iowa—Controversy with build«¥ 
|ing craft. Status, pending. 

Virginia Engineering Co., Washington, 
D. C., and Rush Rust Engineering Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Strike of 8 building 
Status, pending; cause, non- 


that represent much time and effort in| peers labor employed "by Virginin Engt- 


Attractively finished the-| 


neering Co. 
Diebert Bancroft & Ross 
New Orleans, 


Foundry, 
La.—Controversy with 
Status, pending. 


Disputes Adjusted. 

The following is a list of labor dis- 
putes adjusted: 

Benton, Ill.—Strike of 8 garage me- 
chanics. Cause, wages; terms, allowed 
90 cents per ‘hour or an increase of 20 
‘cents. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Threzt2ned strike of 


per day; terms, allowed $13.20 for two 


Wheeling, W. Va.—Threatened strike 
cigai makers and _ strippers, 
Cause, asked $2 per 1,000; terms, im- 
proved conditions with increased earn- 
ings. 

Community Traction Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


Cause, wages and conditions; 
compromise settlement. 
Walla.. Fritz, contractor, Reading, Pa. 


terms, 


| —Strike of 39 metal lathers. Cause, non- 


union labor; terms, all union labor to he 


constructed under the auspices of the | employed. 


exposition authorities, and in part of | 


Philadelphia Daily News, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Strike oy 24 drivers. Cause, dis- 
charge of 14 men; terms, reinstated 6 


The former classifica- | ™en; union conditions in: future. 


F. E. Geisler Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Strike of 14 steamfitters. Cause, dis- 


Capital, Columbus, Ohio.—Controversy 
with electricians. Cause, discharged 
one man; terms, all ur’on men to be 


| cial exhibits from private firms. 


| readily to artistry than to industry, and 

having the peculiarity of inculeating| 
| thoughts of high achievement rather 
; than bringing about the actual accom- 
plishment of such mental ambitions. 


Thorough Steps Taken 
For Spanish Exhibit 


The very wide range covered by the | 
exposition makes more than a brief men- 
| tion of individual exhibits impracticable. | 
| Spain’s participation may be classed 

under two heads; namely, national and | 
provincial. As a nation, this country | 
| has devoted itself almost entirely to his- | 
| tory, art, literature, and, to a very minor 
| degree, national commerce. The several | 
Spanish buildings are architectural gems, 
and museums, art collections, libraries, 
archives and even royal residences from 
all parts of the kingdom have been ran- | 
sacked to provide these buildings with a | 
|magnificient accumulation of the best | 
| that Spain has to offer form an artistic 
| and literary point of view. Provincial 
| participation concerns itself with arts 
jand sciences as well as with a consid- 
- erable display of the agricultural and in- 
dustrial progress made in the various 
provinces of the country. 

Many of the forty-nine provinces and 
island groups of Spain have constructed | 
their own pavilions in which industrial 
exhibits are being shown, while the larg- | 
est building in the Exposition, the House | 
of Spain, includes a section wherein each | 
province is displaying-artistic treasures 
and other exhibits peculiar to the sev- 
eral regions of the country. The archi- 
tecture of the provincial buildings, sev- 
eral of which have not yet been com- 
pleted is on the whole characteristic of 
the style of construction long followed 
in the province or geographical region to 
which each applies. ° 

Portugal has housed its entire exhi- 
bition in one large pavilion. This coun- 
try has likewise stressed the historical | 
significance of the present reunion of 
mother countries with former colonial 
possessions in the New World, although 
a considerable part of (Portugal’s build- 
ing is devoted to industrial and commer- 





' 
| 


Latin America Sends 
Variety of Exhibits 

Argentina has an extensive exhibit of 
meat packing methods, leather manufac- 
tures, agricultural products, and a vast 
range of private company exhibits. 
Mexico, Peru and Chile give emphasis 
to the mining industries peculiar to 
these countries, while interesting ex- 
hibits of the arts of prehistoric Indian 
tribes are also shown, the motif of Mex- 
ico’s pavilion being Maya Indian through- 


| 


operations will be conducted under and 
be subject to the Revised Statutes gov- 
erning distilleries and their supervision. 

The distribution of Bourbon and Rye 
whiskey for medicinal purposes is ap- 
proximately 70 per cent Bourbon and | 


30 per cent Rye, and the Bureau will | 


arrange with the distillers for the proper | 
proportionate production of Rye and} 





iI 


Exposition to Remain Open 
For Indefinite Period 


The individual pavilions house a wide 
range of products, chiefly of Spanish 
origin, including minerals, wines and 
liquors, cork, olives and olive products, 
iron and steel manufactures, perfumes 


tecture of many of these small struc- 
tures representing the article being dis- 
played therein. 

_Agriculture and livestock have been 
given a prominent place, while separate 
buildings are devoted to such major 
Spanish industries as cork, grapes and 
wines, olives and olive oil. 

It is difficult if not impossible to name 
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and soaps, food products, etc., the archi- | 


The Auited States Dai 


Established } 


employed; may reinstate r-an. 


a closing date for the Ibero-American 
Exposition. Inaugurated without a defi- 
{nite end having been specified, the event 
is at present running blindly insofar as 
its future is concerned, and a close may 
|only be determined by events that trans- 
| pire from day to day. 
| Before its final postponement the ex- 
|position was advertised as opening on 
March 15, 1929, and closing December 15, 
1929. However, even this original pe- 
riod would undoubtedly have been pro- 
longed had the schedule been abided by, 
| it being the general consensus of opinion 


i 
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tate Department 
Announces Changes 


In Foreign Service | Arrangement for Price Control Is in Prospect, Departmeni| 
Of Commerce Is Advised. 


Jersey, Assigned as 
Consul at 
London. 


The list of changes in the Foreign 
Service during the past week were an- 
nounced by the Department of Stat 
July 20 and follow in full text: : 

The following changes have occurred 
in the American Foreign Service since 
July 13: : 

Franklin B. Atwood, of Massachusetts, 
now Vice Consul, Plymouth, assigned 


® Vice Consul, Belfast, Northern Ireland. 


e 


Robert R. Bradford, of Nebraska, now 
Consul, Iquique, Chile, assigned Consul, 
Messina, Italy. 

Nathaniel P. Davis,-of New Jersey, 
now Consul, Pernambuco, Brazil, de- 
tailed Consul, London, England. 

Robert English, of Massachusetts, now 
Vice Consul, Algiers, but temporarily 
detailed to Gibraltar, assigned Vice Con- 
sul, Constantinople, Turkey. 

Edward M. Groth, of New York, now 
Consul, Surabaya, detailed Consul, Co- 
penhagen, Denmark. 

Julius C. Holmes, of Kansas, now Vice 
Consul, Smyrna, Turkey, assigned Vice 
Consul, Tirana, Albania. 

John D. Johnson, of Vermont, now 
Consul, Strasbourg, France, 
Consul, Paris, France. 

Royal R. Jordan, of Massachusetts, 


now Vice Consul, and Third Secretary, | 


Tirana, Albania, assigned Third Secre- 
tary, Bucharest, Rumania. 
Consul at Bremen Assigned. 
Walter A. Leonard, of Illinois, now 
detailed Censul, Warsaw, Poland, as- 
signed Consul, Bremen, Germany. 
William H. T. Mackie, of New Jersey, 
now Vice Consul, Copenhagen, Denmark, 
assigned Vice Consul, Surabaya, Java. 
’ John J. Meily, of Pennsylvania, now 
Consul, Stavanger, Norway, detailed 
Consul, Leipzig, Germany. 
Paul W. Meyer, of Colorado, now Con- 


sul, Hankow, detailed Consul, Nanking, | 


China. 

George Orr, of New Jersey, now de- 
tailed Consul, Paris, France, assigngd 
Consul, Stavanger, Norway. 

James B. Pilcher, of Alabama, now 
Vice Consul, Nanking, assigned Vice 
Consul, Hankow, China. 

Christian M. Ravndal, of Iowa, no 
tailed Consul, Cologne, Germany, 
signed Consul, Toronto, Ontario. 

Leslie E. Reed, of Minnesota, now Con- 
sul, Bremen, Germany, detailed Consul, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

David A. Turnure, of New York, now 
Vice Consul, Prague, Czechoslovakia, as- 
signed Vice Consul, Kingston, Jamaica. 

Frederik van den Arend, of North 
Carolina, now detailed Consul, Leipzig, 
Germany, assigned Consul, Pernambuco, 
Brazil. 

John T. Wainwright, of New York, now 
Vice Consul, Sao Paulo, Brazil, assigned 
Vice Consul, Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

John Q. Wood, of Hawaii, now Consul, 
Messina, Italy, assigned Consul, Stras- 
bourg, France. 

George P. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, 
now Vice Consul, Messina, appointed 
Vice Consul, Marseille, France. 

Robert J. Cavanaugh, of Illinois, now 
clerk, Bluefields, Nicaragua, appointed 
Vice Consul there. 

Ellis A. Johnson, 


de- 
as- 


of Massachusetts, 


$*now Vice Consul, Copenhagen, Denmark, 


9 


° 


* 


* 
> 


but temporarily detailed to Riga, Latvia, 
appointed Vice Consul, Plymouth, Eng- 
land. 

Raymond Lanctot, of Virginia, now 
Vice Consul, Saigon, French Indo- 
China, appointed Vice Consul, Surabaya, 
Java. 

Frank H. Larned, of New York, now 
Vice Consul, London, England, appointed 
Vice Consul, Toronto, Canada. 

Herbert A. Lowe, of New Jersey, now 
clerk, Barcelona, Spain, appointed Vice 
Consul there. 

Herbert F. Pearson, of Georgia, now 
Vice Consul, Saloniki, Greece, trans- 
ferred to Vancouver, British Columbia, 
as clerk. 

Stanley L. Wilkinson, of Pennsylvania, 
now Vice Consul, San Salvador, ap- 
pointed Vice Consul, Iquique, Chile. 


Exposition Buildings 
To House University 


Spain to Utilize Structures Built 
By Various Nations. 


[Continued from Page 2.3 


that the show would last for at least 
400 days. 

At the present time it is generally be- 
lieved in Seville that the exposition will 
not close before June, 1930, while some 
persons go so far as to say that it will 
be continued through the Spring festivals 
of 1931. 

The permanent character of the ex- 
position in many respects lends credence 
to the prediction for a prolonged tenure. 
Moreover, the event has been anticipated 
for so many years that it is going to 
be difficult to convince both exposition 
officials and the people of Seville that 
the event is not to attract the great 
number of visitors which has for long 
been expected. 

Thus, while the exposition was of- 
ficially opened this Spring, it is generally 
believed here that the fact that com- 
paratively few visitors came to Seville 
for the opening weeks was due to ap- 
proach of the hot season, and it is ex- 
pected that the real activities will begin 
next October, 

In fact, all participating nations, with 
the exception of the United States, per- 
mitted the postponement of the their re- 
spective special “weeks” until next au- 
tumn, these “weeks” having originally 
been scheduled for May and June. The 
“United States Week” was advanced by 
only seven days from the original sched- 
Hr and is now in progress (May 25 to 

In general, it’ is safe to predict that 
the Seville exposition will continue at 
least through May or June of 1930, while 
the possibility of a considerably longer 
duration is not unreasonable. 

In conclusion, the statement may un- 
hesitatingly be made that the Ibero- 
American Exposition, as an exposition, 
is an ‘unqualified success. In new and 
permanent construction, in up-to-date 
civic development; in a_ progressive 
trend of thought, the exposition has al- 
ready brought much to this city, 

As an assembling of the best in art, 
literature and commerce of Spanish- 
American life, the undertaking will un- 
doubtedly do much toward cementing in 


detailed | 
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|Manufacturers of Dyes in Europe 
| 


Sign Agreement Regulating Sales) Foy Proclamation of 4gainst Employment of Private Citizens 
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iline Company, the English subsidiary 
of Ciba, which has consistently increased 
its sales in spite of competition from 
other English chemtcal companies, will 
operate under the terms affecting its 
parent company. Other subsidiaries of 
Ciba which are said likewise to be af- 
fected are the French subsidiary at 
Saint Fons, the Polish subsidiary, S. A. 
Pabiancoise pour l]’Industries Chimique, 
and the Italian subsidiary, the Sta. Ber- 
gamasca per l’Industriea Chimica, Se- 
riate. 


about by present market conditions, re- 
fers exclusively to cooperation in the 


—especially synthetic indigo. 
country retains its independence as to 
capitalization, profits, and commercial 
development. 


Agreement Is Made 


To Regulate Prices 

Much emphasis is laid upon the pres- 
ervation of independence in technical and 
commercial details. Though the agree- 
ment is referred to as a sales agreement, 
it is in reality an agreement for reg- 
| ulating and stabilizing the prices of the 
standard dye products. 

Although the details have not been 
made public, authoritative sources give 
the following as the basis of the accord: 





average return for the adherents, after 
taking into consideration the factors of 
| quantity and quality, transportation 
charges, services, etc. 
| The establishment of export quotas for 
| the three participants. 

The continuation of Franco-German 
| collaboration as regards sales and the 
| continued use of common sales bureaus, 
| particularly in the east, with the Swiss 
| maintaining their independent sales or- 
| ganizations. 

The periodical readjustment of the 
| participation of the adherents in the 
| major market regions. 

The exchange of information on meth- 
ods of production and utilization of dyes 
in various industries. 

There is no indication of a pooling of 
profits. 

No details have been made available 
regarding the plan to regulate prices, 
other than the statement that it is be- 
lieved that consumers throughout the 
world will benefit by economies to be 
derived by a common effort to improve 
packing and to rationalize distribution 
by effecting more direct deliveries. 

The French and German export quotas 
have been altered to take account of the 
Swiss sales. The 1927 agreement al- 
lotted 80 per cent to Germany and 20 
per cent to France. At tha* time, when 
the participation of England was under 
consideration, the quotas drafted were 75 
per cent for Germany, 12 per cent for 
Farnce, and 13 per cent for England. 
During the negotiations in the fall of 
1928 the tentative quotas for Germany, 
France, and Switzerland were understood 
to be 70, 20 and 10 per cent, respectively. 
It is doubtful, however, whether France 
was able to_maintain its demand for 
this ratio, and it is believed that the sales 
made since September, 1928, have been 
more nearly on the basis of 75 per cent 
for Germany, 17 per cent for France, and 
8 per cent for Switzerland. No official 
statement has confirmed these _per- 
centages, but it is believed that they ap- 
proximate the present divisiun of export 
sales under the agreement just signed. 


Allotment of Markets 
May Affect Producers 
The establishment of export quotas 


and the allotment of markets Among the 
participants will have some repercussion 





upon the production of the individual | 


members. In the official statement on 
the subject, however, the members ex- 
press the belief that this control of ex- 
ports through the economies effected will 
increase their sales, and therefore en- 
able them to increase production. Aside 
from this, the members reserve complete 
freedom as regards their production 
schedules and sales to their respective 
domestic markets. If this is the case, 
this policy involves a distinct change 
from that under which the French and 
German previously operated. 

The original and renewed agreement 
between these two groups provided for 
the maintenance of ‘a ratio of produc- 
tion between the French and the German 
dye interests. Some authorities main- 
tain, however, that this latter provision 
has been retained but has not been ex- 
tended to include a restriction of the 
| Swiss output. 

The sales structure as regards the 
French and German members established 
by the original agreement in 1927 will 
continue. This involved the maintenance 
of combined sales offices in most foreign 
markets, with the Germans operating 
these sales bureaus particularly in the 
Far East, and with the French-operated 
offices in a few of the European coun- 
tries—particularly Spain and Portugal. 
Contrary to this combination of sales 
effort, the Swiss will maintain independ- 
ent sales bureaus in the European coun- 
tries where they have already been firmly 
established. These countries include 
Italy, Spain, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, 
but in several of the European countries 
there is an elastic agreement whereby 
the Swiss will accept orders for the ac- 
count of the French and German pro- 
ducers, 

In the present agreement the distribu- 
tion of markets has been more clearly 


a friendly and understanding fashion the 
relations of this country and both of the 
Americas, , 

Placed in a setting rich in historical 
associations, in a city which literally 
mothered civilization in the Western 
Hemisphere, the exposition is a thing of 
beauty that is well worth the time and 
effort .of any foreign visitor, of what- 
| ever nationality, who may come to see it. 
It is only to be regretted that moré will 
not avail themselves of the opportunity 
thus afforded. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that the Seville exposition is an under- 
taking for which any nation might well 
be proud. 

The foreign visitor who comes to Se- 
ville during the next year will be amply 
rewarded for the time and effort thus 
put forth; his presence here will more- 
ewer serve to make a little less acute 
the 


of its ambition to create, in this day, 
an international attraction of the mag- 
nitude and importance of the Ibero- 
American Exposition. 


The agreement, which was brought! 


sale of aniline and other synthetic dyes | 
Each | 


The fixation of prices in the various} 
| markets in such a way as to obtain an} 


| without results, 





financial hurt that must inevitably | 
accrue to the city 6f Seville as a result | 


defined than in those signed: previously 
between only the French and the Ger- 
mans. Briefly, Germany maintains a pre- 
dominance in the oriental markets, 
France in the South American and Latin- 
speaking countries, and Switzerland ob- 
taining a privileged position in the south 
European countries. These allotments 
are not final, and the Franco-German 
marketing collaboration may be extended 
even to those countries in which at the 
moment Switzerland holds a privileged 
position. 


German Position Strong 
In Asiatic Countries 


Of the three members of the entente, 
Germany is perhaps in the most-favored 
position in the Asiatic countries, because 
of the strong position which it has al- 
ready acquired there—particularly in 
Persia and Asiatic Russia—and because 
of the right which Germany has for 
the free iransit of German goods 
through Russia. (German exports of 
dyes to Persia amounted to a value of 
$150,000 and to Russia of $2,166,000 in 
1927.) 


This privilege was granted recently 
by the Soviet Government to countries 
which have concluded a commercial 
treaty with Soviet Russia. Of the three 
participants in this dye cartel, Germany 
is the only country to have such a treaty 
with Soviet Russia. 

Some uncertainty still prevails with 
regard to the Japanese markets, and the 
increase in production of indigo dyes in 
that country under the renewed subven- 
tion of the Japanese Government to the 
indigo industry is causing some concern 
to the German producers, who feel that 
this support weakens the effect of the 
German-Japanese commercial treaty. 
Furthermore, European producers have 
been feeling the effect of stronger com- 
petition from American and English 
producers. 

It is believed now that the inclusion 
of the Swiss in the common sales offices 
in the Far East materially strengthens 
Germany’s position because the compe- 
tition of Swiss synthetic indigo in the 
Far East, as in several of the European 
countries, has cut into the sales of the 
German product. 

According to the communiques which 
have been issued, this agreement does 
not deal with business carried on in the 
United States. The elimination of the 
United States from the market subdivi- 
sion, according to the continental press, 
was intentional because of the American 
trust legislation, because the United 
States now produces a sufficient quantity 
of most dyestuffs—particularly synthetic 
indigo—to permit an export surplus, and 
because the three members wish to main- 
tain liberty of action there. 


Germany Urges Exchange 


Of Technical Information 

In view of the fact that Germany 
through this agreement has been able to 
gain a stronger position in the allotment 
of the export trade (75 per cent of the 
combined trade of Gérmany, France, and 
Switzerland, as compared with only 80 
per cent of the trade of France and Ger- 
many), the German press has laid great 
emphasis upon what it considers a 
counterbalancing section of the accord— 
namely, the exchange of technical in- 
formation. This is said to include not 
only the agreement for the reciprocal ex- 
change of data on improved technical 
methods of production, but also the in- 
terchange of experience in the_ better 
utilization of dyes, by which it is ex- 


‘pected to improve the relationship with 
| the consuming industries and to effect an 


expansion of sales, 

The German press maintains that the 
I. G. has a much wider fund of infor- 
mation, both as regards production and 
use, than have the other members, and 
that this concession should offset the 
apparent advantage which the I. G. has 
gained in the export field, for the reason 
that the French and Swiss members will 
now be able to employ this information 
to advantage in their home markets. 

As in previous negotiations between 
the French and the Germans, representa- 





Ceremony Planned 


2 7 | - 
Tr eaty Against War, Law Does Not Place Authority in Agents to Commission 
' Such Workers, Dr. J. M. Doran Points Out. 


Former President Coolidge 
To Attend as Mr. Hoover 


Places Agreement 
In Effect. 


Calvin Coolidge has accepted an invita- 
tion extended him by President Hoover 
to participate in the ceremonies to be 
held at the White House on July 24 inci- 
dent the proclaiming by President Hoover 
of the coming into effect of the treaty for 
the renunciation of war. 

This announcement was made orally at 
the White House on July 20 following re- 
ceipt of a letter from Mr. Coolidge say- 
ing that -he intended to take part in the 
ceremonies. 


Mr. Kellogg to Attend. 

President Hoover, it was stated, also 
has received acceptances of. his invita- 
tion to attend the ceremonies from Frank 
B. Kellogg, former Secretary of State; 
Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and Senator Swanson (Dem.), 
of Virginia, ranking minority member of 
the Committee. In addition the diplo- 
matic representatives of the 15 high con- 
tracting parties to the treaty and of the 
26 nations which have adhered to the 
treaty will be in attendance. 


The final instrument of ratification of | 


the treaty by the Government of Japan 
will be deposited with the Department of 
State on July 24. The treaty provides 
that when the 15 high contracting parties 
have deposited their instruments of 
ratification with the Department of State 
the treaty shall become effective. Japan 
is the. fifteenth and last of the high con- 
tracting parties to ratify and deposit the 
ratification of the treaty with the De- 
partment of State. 

The treaty also becomes effective as to 
26 other nations that have adhered to 
it. The parties adhering to the treaty 
include China and Russia. 


President to Speak. 


President Hoover, it was stated, plans 
to hold the ceremonies in the East Room 
of the White House at 1 p. m., July 24. 
The ceremonies, it was said, will con- 
sist of an announcement by the Secre- 
tary of State, Henry L. Stimson, that 
Japan has finally ratified the treaty, be- 
ing the fifteenth nation to do so. Presi- 
dent Hoover then will make an address 


| 
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Prohibition Officers Are Given Warning 


Federal prohibition authorities have 
been warned by the Commissioner of 
Prohibition, Dr. J. M. Doran, that there 
is no authority in law for them to com- 
mission, employ or contract for the 
services of private citizens or possemen 
in the performance of their duties of en- 
forcement. The Commissioner, in a cir- 
cular letter addressed to the personnel 
of the service, pointed out that private 
citizens have no authority to make 


searches or seizures, and that they usu- j 
ally are without authority to carry arms. | 


Dr, Doran said that the service re- 
cently had been embarrassed by serious 
misconduct on the part of two certain 
private citizens, and he felt it necessary 
to call the attention of officials and 
agents to the fact extreme caution must 
be used in allowing private citizens to 
accompany raiding parties, Following is 
full text of the circular: 

The Bureau has quite recently been 
very much embarrassed by serious mis- 


conduct on the part of certain unofficial, | 
| private citizens who were aiding federal 


prohibition agents in the discharge of 
their duties. It seems necessary there- 
fore to supplement the instructions con- 
tained in Circular No. 453 of April 22, 
1929, which related in particular to the 
use of fire arms. ; 

Federal prohibition agents must clearly 
understand that they are without author- 
ity to commission, employ or contract for 
the services of possemen. Furthermore, 
they have no legal right to authorize 
private citizens to carry fire arms; nor 
can they permit them to pose as officers 
of the law in making searches, seizures 
and arrests. . Extreme caution must be 





the treaty, as announced at the White 
House on July 20, are: Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, India, Irish Free 
State, Italy, Japan, New Zealand, Po- 
land, South. Africa‘and the United States 
of America. 

The 26 nations which have adhered to 
the treaty are: Afghanistan, 
Austria, China, Cuba, Denmark, Domin- 
ican Republic, Egypt, Estonia, Ethiopia, 
Guatemala, Iceland, Liberia, Lithuania, 





which will be followed by the reading by! Netherlands, Nicaragua, Panama, Por- 
him of the proclamation that the treaty! tugal, Rumania, Russia, Kingdom of the 


is in force. 


Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, Siam, Spain, 


The 15 high contracting parties to’ Turkey, Norway and Sweden. 


|his return from Europe he became Assist- 


Albania, | 





exercised in the matter of seeking aid 
from men not connected with the service. 
Unofficial assistants of that character 
maintain t:.e status of ordinary citizens. | 
They are generally without authority to! 
carry arms, and under no legal obliga- 
tion whatever to obey the command or 
request of the agent being assisted in 
the performance of his duties. 

Kindly acknowlege receipt of these in- 
structions, .and see to it that a copy of 
this circular letter is furnished to each 
field officer operating under your direc- 
tion. 


Commander Towers Named 
To Aeronautics Committee 


Commander J. H. Towers, Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, and 
“No, 1” aviator on the Navy list, has 
been sworn in as a member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, to which he was appointed by 
President Hoover. The full text of the 
statement made public by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy follows: 

President Hoover has appointed Com- 
mander J. H. Towers, U. S. N., to be a 
member. of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. 
was established by an act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1915, and is the Gov- 
ernment organization having jurisdic- 
tion over the scientific study and research 
of fundamental problems in aeronautics. 

Commander Towers was one of the 
first three naval officers assigned to avia- 
tion duty in the Navy and qualified as 
a naval aviator in August, 1911. When 
the war broke out, Commander Towers 
was sent to Europe as an aviation ob- 
server and was attached to the Amer- 
ican Embassy in London where he re- 
mained for more than two years. Upon 


ant Director of Aviation in the Navy 


This Committee | 





Department in Washington. He con- 
tinued on this duty until February, 1919, 
when he was ordered to take charge of 
the proposed trans-Atlantic flight with 
NC seaplanes. He commanded this 
flight, which was made in May, 1919. 
Since the war Commander Towers has 
held’ various important executive posi- 
tions in navai aviation and was also 
Assistant Attache for Aviation at the 
American Embassy in London from 1923 
to 1925. 
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Change in Practice 
Of Buying Coal Urged 
By Purchasing Board 


Partial Payment Proposed 
Where Price Is Affected 
By Alteration of 
Wage Scale. 


Recommendation that the Federal gov- 
ernment purchase its coal requirements 
under the system employed by ‘the De- 
partment of War, by permitting partial 
payment for coal on which the price has 
been affected by a change in wage 
scales, so that cash discounts may be 
earned, has been made to the Chief Co- 
ordinator, Rear Admiral H. H. Rous- 
seau, by the Federal Purchasing Board. 

The Board, according to the report of 
its last meeting, made public July 20, 
recommended that Admiral Rousseau 
suggest to the Comptroller General ap- 
proval of this method. The Department 
of War, it was pointed out, was extended 
this privilege by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, April 16, 1929. 

Other Proposals Made. 

At its meeting the Board also took 
action on other pending matters of gov- 
ernment purchase. The report, made 
public by the Chief -Coordinator’s office, 
follows in full text: 

The 138th meeting of the Federal Pur- 
chasing Board was held June 27, 1929. 
Action was taken that resulted in a, re- 
newal of former representation by the 
Bureau of Efficiency. 

Like arrangements were perfected 
whereby the General Accounting Office 
is now represented on the board, not by 
a duly constituted member, but rather 
by an advisor without authority to com- 
mit the Comptroller General. 

The board recommended that this of- 
fice suggest to the Comptroller General 
the advisability of granting to all depart- 
ments the privileges extended the War 
Department, in decision No. A-26593, 
April 16, 1929, permitting the partial 
payment for coal on which the price has 
been affected by a change in wage scales, 
in order that cash discounts may be 
earned. 


Data on Paper. 

Arrangements were perfected whereby 
the Public Printer would have data per- 
taining to paper purchased by field ac- 
tivities, tabulated and summarized, for 
use by the Committee on Commodities, 
in making report to the board, in connec- 
tion with proposal under consideration 
by the Joint Committee on Printing to 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 





tives of the British industry were also]. 


brought into the discussion but, again, 
Before the first Franco- 
German dye agreement was signed in 
1927, certain British producers initialed 
the tentative accord, but failed to sign 
the final agreement in November, 1927. 
Subsequent discussions were fruitless. 

It would appear that the same two 
factors which operated in the previous 
negotiations continued to result in the 
withdrawal of the British in this—a lack 
of adequate centralization in the British 
industry, despite advances made in that 
suas during recent years, and the 
insistence of the British that they be 
permitted to retain a privileged position 
in the sales to their colonies and do- 
minions. 

In view of the conclusion of this final 
agreement, it is interesting to note the 
exports of dyes of the three participants 
to the agreement compared with those 
of the United Kingdom and the United 
States—the only other larger world pro- 
ducers and exporters of coal-tar dyes. 


Germany Is Leader in 


Loal-tar Dye Production 
Germany’s coal-tar dye production ca- 
pacity is about equal to that of the rest 
of the world combined, whereas the 
United States, the second largest factor, 
produces as much as the world com- 


| bined, exclusive of Germany, 


In exports Germany finds markets 
abroad for one-half of its productfon, 
Switzerland three-fourths, France one- 
third, United Kingdom one-sixth, and 
the United States one-tenth. But dis- 
regarding the sales of these European 
producers in Europe, Germany and Swit- 
zerland export but one-fifth of their pro- 
duction and France and the United King- 


.|dom one-seventh each, 


The total exports of dyes from the 
three participants in the agreement rose 
from $65,000,000 in 1926 to $73,200,000 
in 1927 and to $93,800,000 in 1928. The 
combined trade of the United States and 
the United Kingdom also increased, from 
$8,300,000 to $8,500,000 and to $10,- 
400,000. 

Of the three participating countries, 
Switzerland’s exports record a_ steady 
gain, while those of France have declined 
rather markedly to less than half the 
1926 figure. 

In Asia the big cotton-dyeing countries 
of British Indian, China, and Japan are 
the largest consumers of dyes, and with 
the exception of Switzerland the greater 
portion of each of the exporting coun- 
tries discussed here is sold in this region. 


Accounting Machin 


with Direct Multiplication 


The only accounting machine that multiplies directly—prints results 


and totals by a single key depression—handles completely such 


accounting work as pro-rating, payroll, cost records, billing, etc. 


Also typewrites, adds, subtracts, and accumulates totals. Posts ledger 
and statement and makes proof journal with distribution—and 


similar combinations of records—simultaneously. 


Call the local Burroughs office fora dem- 
onstration of this new Accounting Machine. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Taxation 


Interest Is Allowed 
On Amount Credited 


1208) 
Estates 


Advice Given by Taxing Authorities 
Held to Justify Failure to File Return 


As Tax Overpayment Assessment of Penalty Declared by Appellate Court to Be 


Later Application to Meet 


Levy on Transferred As- 
sets Held to Be in 
Nature of Refund. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 6343. 


The transferee of assets, liable for 
taxes levied against his transferor, is 
entitled to interest on overpayments of 
taxes received from such transferee on 
his own liability and later credited by 
the Bureau on the liability of such tax- 

- payer as the transferee, according to a 
memorandum opinion given by the Gen- 


eral Counsel, Bureau of Internal Rev- | 


enue. 

It was the view of the General Coun- 
sel that such a proceeding was in effect | 
an allowance and payment of a refund, | 
and that the rightful owner of such sum 
of money was entitled to the interest un- 
til the funds were applied as credit on 
the other liability. 

The full text of the memorandum opin- 
ion follows: 

An opinion is requested as to whether 





A and B are entitled to interest on cer- | 


tain overpayments of their 1918 income 
taxes, which were applied against as- 


sessments made against them, under sec- | 


tion 280 of the Revenue Act of 1926, as 
transferees of the assets of a dissolved 
corporation. 


Pertinent Provisions Cited. 


The following provisions contained in | 


the Revenue Act of 1926 are pertinent: 

Sec. 280. (a) The amounts of the following 
liabilities shall, except as hereinafter in 
this section provided, be assessed, collected, 
and paid in the same manner and subject to 
the same provisions and limitations as in the 
case of a deficiency in a tax imposed by this 
title (including the provisions in case of 
delinquincy in payment after notice and de- 
mand, the provisions authorizing distraint 
and proceedings in court for collection, and 
the provisions prohibiting claims and suits 
for refunds): 

(1) The liability, at law or in equity, of a 
transferee of property of a taxpayer, in re- 
spect of the tax (including interest, addi- 


tional amounts, and additions to the tax pro- | 


vided by law) imposed upon the taxpayer 
by this title or by any prior income, excess- 
profits, or war-profits tax Act. 

Sec. 1116. (a) Upon the allowance of a 
credit or refund of any internal-revenue tax 
erroneously or illegally assessed or col- 
lected, or of any penalty collected without 
authority, or of any sum which was ex- 
cessive or in any manner wrongfully col- 
lected, interest shall be allowed and paid 
on the amount of such credit or refund at 
the rate of 6 per centum per annum from 
the date such tax, penalty, or sum was paid 
to the date of the allowance of the refund, 
or in the case of a credit, to the due date of 
the amount against which the credit is 
taken, but if the amount against which the 
credit is taken is an additional assessment 


made under the Revenue Act of 1921, the | 
Revenue Act of 1924, or this Act, then to the | 


date of the assessment of that amount. 

(b) As used in this section— 

(1) The term “additional assessment” 
means a further assessment for a tax of the 
same character previously paid in part, and 
includes the assessment of a 
under Title II or III of the Revenue Act of 
1924 or of this Act; 

(2) The term “date of the allowance of 
the refund” means, in the case of any in- 
come war-profits, or excess-profits tax, the 
first date on which the Commissioner signs 
the schedule of overassessmenis in respect 
thereof. 

Overpayments Were Applied. 


In accordance with section 280, the 
Commissioner, on the March, 1927, list, 
assessed against A and B the amount of 
their liability as transferees of the assets 


of the corporation in respect of a defi- | 


ciency in tax assessed againt the corpo- 
ration for the year 1918. Against these 
amounts assessed against A and B as 


transferees there were applied the over- | 


payments of income taxes made by them 
for the year 1918. 


An assessment) under section 280 can 


not be regarded as creating a liability on | 


the part of the transferees greater than 
that which would have been created by a 
judgment obtained against them under 
the “trust fund theory” (applied in 


United States v. Boss & Peake Automo- | 


bile Co., 285 Fed., 410, Treasury Decision 
3442 (C. B. II-1, 43), and in other simi- 
lar decisions), which is that where, upon 
dissolution of a corporation, its assets 
are distributed among the stockholders, 
the latter become liable to creditors of 


the corporation in an amount not to ex- | 


ceed the value of the property received 
by them. This principle applies to taxes 
due the Government upon the dissolu- 
tion of a corporation. 


Assessment Provided For. 
Section 280 provides that the amount 


of the liability, at law or in equity, of | 


a transferee, in respect of the tax im- 


posed upon the transferor, shall be as- | 


sessed, Since the individuals against 
whom the assessments under the pro- 
visions of section 280 of the Revenue 
Act of 1926 were made were not techni- 
cally taxpayers (the transferor corpora- 
tion alone being such in this case) but 
were merely liable as transferees for the 
payment of the transferor corporation’s 
tax and since the statute does not change 
or make their liability a tax liability but 
simply provides for the assessment of the 
amount of a liabilitv at law or in equity, 
section 284 of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
providing that where there has been an 
overpayment of tax the amount of such 
overpayment shall be credited against 
any tax then due from the taxpayer, is 
no authority for crediting overpayments 
by individual taxpayers against the 
amounts of their liabilty at law or in 
equity assessed against them under sec- 
tion 280 of that Act. 
Interest Return Is Allowed. 

As it appears, however, that the over- 
payments made by A and B for the year | 
1918 were with their consent applied | 
against the assessments made against 
them as transferees, 


each individual a refund and then to pay 


the amount thereof by applying it against | 


the liability assessed against him under 
section 280. 
In view of the foregoing, it appearing 


that there were no taxes due from A or | 


B against which the overpayments for 
1918 could be credited, this office is of 
the opinion that A and B are entitled to 
interest on their overpayments for 1918 
up to the date of the allowance of the re- 
funds of said amounts. 


Improper Where Taxpayer Acted in Good Faith. 


HARTFORD-CONNECTICUT TruUsT COMPANY, | the collector in pursuance of law, the 
TRUSTEE OF THE Estate oF ORLANDO| (Commissioner of Internal Rewenue shall 
Muner, Late OF HArtrorD, DECEASED,|'dd to the tax 25 per centum of its 
APPELLANT, V. ROBERT 0, EATON, IN-| amount, except that when a_ return is 
TERNAL REVENUE COLLECTOR, No. 219;/ filed after such time and it is) shown that 
HartrForD-CONNECTICUT Trust ComM-| the failure to file it was due to a reason- 
PANY, TRUSTEE OF THE ESTATE OF |able cause and not to willful neglect, no 
PHILIP CorsiIn, LATE or New BRITAIN, | such addition shall be made to the tax. 
Conn., DECEASED, APPELLANT, V- Ros-|In case a false or fraudulent return ot 
ERT 0. EATON, INTERNAL REVENUE) list is willfully made, the Commissioner 
Coutector. No. 220, Circuit Court} of Internal Revenue shall add to the tax 
OF APPEALS FOR THE SECOND CIRCUIT. | 50 per centum of its amount.” 


These proceedings involved the right | Penalty Not Imposed 


of the taxing authorities to levy a pen- 
alty and brought from the appellate For Use of Wrong Blank 
The collector takes the position that 


court a definition of what constitutes a}. 
reasonable cause for the failure of the | the information return made wnder Form 
taxpayers in this instance to file a/1041 was mot a return at all, because 
return. it was not a return in such form as the 

The stipulated facts showed that the | Commissiomer of Internal Revenue had 
trustee consulted the ‘taxing authorities | prescribed. A proper return under the 
relative to its liability for certain taxes,| regulations would have been on Form 
that the trustee was informed that no/ 1040. Section 6336h(b) U. S. Comp. St. 
tax was due; and that only an informa- | requires imdividuals to file a return in 
| tion return was necessary. The informa-|such form as the Commissioner shall 
|tion return was duly filed setting out |-prescribe, and section 6836h(c¢) requires 
{the items, among others. | trustees to make returns of income for 


| Later, however, court decisions estab- | their trusts and subjects them to all the 
provisions which apply to individuals. 


| lished that the items in question consti- ) 
| But while the return on Form 1041 may 


i tuted income and were taxable. The 

| collector then levied a penalty in addi-| not have been adequate fox some pur- 

| tion to the tax because of the failure to | poses, the provisions for imposing penal- 

| file a return reporting the income- |ties do not seem to require a taxpayer 

| This penalty has now been disallowed | to choose the right blank at his peril, 

| by the Circuit Court of Appeals. It | when he acts in good faith amd makes a 

| held that the trustee had acted in good | full disclosure of his income. 

| faith and had observed the instructions! It is to be noticed that, except in cases 
of a willfully false or fraudulent return, 


a penalty may be imposed only 
where there is a failure to make and 
file “a return or list.” It is, to say the 
least, highly doubtful whether the right 
| of the Comamissioner to prescribe forms 
can be regarded as involving a nullifica- 
tion for all purposes of & sworn and 
complete statement of income, irregular 
or informal though it may have been. 
The Government would seem to be 
sufficiently protected in having complete 
informatiom whereby the collector may 
make a return on behalf of the taxpayer 
as provided in Revised Statutes, Sec. 
3176, or may require the latter to file an 
amended return in the form prescribed. 


Doubt Should Be Resolved 


In Favor of Taxpayer 

Tax laws are to be strictly construed, 
and areasonable doubt should be resolved 
jin favor of the taxpayer. Gould v. Gould, 
245 U. S. 151, 38 S. Ct. 53, 62 L. Ed. 211; 
Partington v. Attorney General, L. R. 
4H. L. at page 122, In vwiew of the 
many rulings by the department reliev- 
ing the taxpayer from penalties where 
he has acted in good faith (Dayton 
Bronze Bearing Co. v. Gilligan [C, C. 
A.] 281 F. 709), it may well be questioned 
whether the language of section 3176 
would have been sufficient to permit the 
‘imposition of penalties upon the plaintiff, 
even if the word “return” had been the 
only word used in that section. 

But the statute imposes a penalty only 
in case ef failure without reasonable 
jcause to make or file “a return or list.” 


|of those charged with the assessment 
| of a tax. The information return, the 
|eourt said, made available all facts, 
| showing the taxpayer’s good faith, and 
| it questioned the right, though not de- 
ciding it, of the taxing authorities to 
compel a taxpayer to select the right 
form for making returns. The court 
observed that the statute used the words 
“return or list,” and remarked that the 
| information return complied with ome or 
| the other, awarding judgment for re- 
covery in each of the two cases. 
Appeals from the District Court for 
| the District of Connecticut. 

Before Manton, Swan, and Augustus 
| N. Hand, Circuit Judges. 
| The full text of the statement of facts 
| and of the Court’s opinion, delivered by 
| Judge Hand, follows: 
Appeals heard together from the Dis- 
| trict Court of the United States for the 
| District of Connecticut. 
Actions brought to recover penalties 
alleged to have been illegally collected by 
the defendant collector in connection with 
the filing by plaintiff-of income tax re- 
turns for the year 1920 in the estates 
| of Orlando Miner and Philip Corbin, of | 
which plaintiff was trustee. Judgment for 
the defendant in each action, and the 
| trustee appeals. Reversed. 

The trustee in each of the above estates | 
| sold estate property at a profit during 
the year 1920. Before the time for mak- 
| ing the annual returns of income, the 
| trustee consulted the collector of internal 
| revenue of the district, and was advised 
to make out an information return on 
| Forms 1041 provided by the Commis- 


deficiency | 


| sioner of Internal Revenue for fiduciaries. 
| Returns were thereupon made in each 
estate on Form 1041, which fully dis- 
closed the profits realized by the re- 
spective estates. No return was’ then 
| made on Form 1040, and no taxes were 
paid on the profits, because of the de- 
cision in Brewster v. Walsh (D. C.) 268 
F. 207, where it had been held that capi- 
tal increase was not taxable. 


‘ Investment Profits 
|Held to Be Taxable 


On March 28, 1921, 13 days after the 
fiduciary returns were filed, the judgment 
in Brewster v. Walsh, supra, which had 
been rendered in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Con- 
necticut, was reversed by the Supreme 
| Court. Walsh v. Brewster, 255 WU. §. 
536, 41 S. Ct. 392, 65 L. Ed. 762. The 
latter court held that profits realized by 
a taxpayer from the sale of an invest- 
ment were taxable. It is admitted that 
the trustee rested upon the decision in 
| Walsh v. Brewster in the District Court, 
| and did not follow the later dewvelop- 
ments in that case, because other mat- 
ters of business engaged its attention. 

On August 8, 1923, the collector re- 


quested the trustee to file a return on) 


Form 1040 in each estate, which should 
show the respective profits, and to pay 
| the taxes thereon. Such returns were 


| filed, and the taxes on the profits were | 


paid by the trustee in October of that 


|The word “‘list” was put im the act for 


| some purpose, and it may well have been 
jinserted to cover by general language 


any full disclosure made of record by 
the taxpayer. It certainly was intended 
to mean less than a “return”? of impec- 
|cable regularity. But, whatever the pur- 
|pose of the language used, it is suf- 
ficient to imdicate that a pemalty should 
|not be imaposed upon a taxpayer, who 
jhas acted’ im good faith and given com- 
plete information, merely because he has 
not observed all the complicated require- 
|ments of the department. Upon the 
|record presented, a judgmemt should have 
|heen directed for the plaimtiff in each 
| action, 

Both judgments are accordingly re- 
| versed. : 


June 17, 1929. 


‘Czechoslovak Protest 
| Om Tariff Received 


‘Rates Said to Mean Embargo 


| On Some Commodities. 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
jand Commercial Organizations point out 
|that practically all articles entering the 
| United States from Czechoslovakia are 
dutiable. 
“The proposed tariff revision,” it is 
|stated, “embraces almost every article 


year. 

On December 8, 1923, a penalty of 25 
per cent was assessed against each estate 
because of delinquent tax returns. The 
trustee thereafter filed claims for abate- 
ment of the penalties, which were disal-| 
lowed, except in part, whereupon the pen- 
alties as so fixed were paid under pro- 
test and these actions were brought to} }.;,.; ‘ sly 
recover back the sums paid under aoa | os Snes — ‘ee ~ 


se ae was tried upon a ree | sash a crisis will be a decrease in, im- 
stipulation waiving a jury, and judg-|,.4. narticnlarly ; . en hs 
ments were rendered for the r= Lng ll pandas val i hp eatmaaaata yee 

| on proof of facts, of which the foregoing] Resides pointing out that the proposed 

| statement is a summary. |tariff on shoes is objectionable as well 
|as unwarranted, the memorandum states 
|that on the following articles the con- 
templated rates would mean a virtual em- 
|bargo: Glues, earthenware and crockery, 
china, procelain, window glass, bentwood 


exported from Czechoslovakia, increas- 
ing the present rate of duty or making 
dutiable, goods that are on “the free list 
jup to this time. It is clear that it 
threatens the mutual trade ralations. 

| “The decrease in the export of Czecho- 
slovakia to the United States will result 
|in a decided decrease im production, 





| Reasonable Cause Shown 
| For Not Making Returns 


| The trial judge held that the trustee 
| had reasonable cause for not making re- , 
| turns on Form 1040 on March 15, 1921,| furniture, chocolate and cocoa, chenille 
| when returns were due under the act, Axminester rugs, carpets and rugs cost- 
because of the decision of the District|ing 40 cemts per square foot, agate and 
Court in Brewster v. Walsh, supra, but|imitatiom pear! buttons, imitation jew- 
said in his opinion:+“The fact that the elry, lead pencils and cigar and cigarette 
| plaintiff did not follow the course of the| holders. 

| Brewster v. Walsh case, and that it had| Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
other business to perform, does-not seem|2 member of the Finance Committee, 
| to me a reasonable cause for failure to|m#e public July 20 a letter to Senator 
| file a return for more than 2% years|Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, requesting the 
after the Supreme Court decision in the Committee chairman to have all protests 
| Brewster y. Walsh case, and then not|ttansmitted to his office printed in 
until two months after demand having | Pamphlet form. | 4 

been made by the collector.” | “I am now advised, unofficially, that 


For the foregoing reasons, judgment | ¥°4 have secured copies of these pro- 
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ADMINISTRATION: Closing Agreements: Effect of Claims For Refund: 
1928 Act—Thhe filing of a claim for refund may not be considered as a 
withdrawal of an offer to enter into a closing agreement under section 606 
of the Revenue Act of 1928—Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


FRRETURNS: Failure to File Returns: 

payer consulted the taxing authorities respecting certain tax liability 
and, acting on theix advice, filed an information return showing the true 
income but did not report such income for taxation, and court decisions later 
held the items in question to be taxable and the taxing authorities then as- 
sessed a penalty for failure to file a return, the penalt 
levied because the taxpayer had reasonable cause to believe that no tax 
was due and that a return was unnecessary, and hence his action was in 
good faith—Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co. Trustee, v. Eaton, Collector. 
Second Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 
1208, Col. 2 (Volume IV). July 22, 1929. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


EFUNDS: Interest on Refunds: 


1926 Act—Where, in accordance with section 280 of the Revenue Act 

of 1926, assessment was made against the transferee of assets of a corpo- 

* ration in respect of a deficiency in tax assessed against such dissolved corpo- 
ration, and, with the consent of the transferee, overpayments by him were 


Refunds 


Refunds of Taxes 
Made in Three Cases 


Of Overassessments 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
usually employed in libraries, 


Awards Made to American 
Optical Co. and North- 
western National Life 
Insurance Co. 


(G. C. M. 6423).— 


Penalties: 1918 Act—Where a tax- 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
nounced, July 19, that it had accorded 
refunds in cases of overassessment of 
taxes to the Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company, of Minneapolis, and 
the American Optical Company, of 
Southbridge, Mass., and the Nelson Con- 
crete Culvert Company, Pontiac, Ill. Fol- 
lowing is the full text of the announce- 
ment: 

American Optical 
bridge, Mass. 

An overassessment of income tax in 


was improperly 


Company, South- 


Claims Against Transferred Assets: 


follows: 1926, $25,339.97. 
Revaluation of Inventory. 


favor of the taxpayer is determined as| 


credited and applied to the assessments against him as transferee, the effect 
of the action was to allow and pay a refund, and since there were no taxes 


due against which the overpayments 


Internal Revenue. 


Compromise Offer 


On Tax Is Sustained 





Filing of Refund Claim Held 
Not to Annu Previ- 
ous Proposal. 


1 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 6423. 
The General Counsel, Bureau of In- 


of a claim by a, taxpayer for a refund 
at a time when negotiations looking to a 
close agreement are wnder way, does 
not constitute withdrawal of any offers 
made by such taxpayer to enter into a 
closing agreement wnder the Revenue 
Act of 1928. The full text of his opin- 
lion follows: 

An opinion is requested as to whether 
the filing of a claim for refund may be 
considered as a withdrawal of an offer to 
enter into a closing agreement under sec- 
tion 606 of the Revenue Act of 1928. 

Am agreement form as to the final 
determination of tax liability, Form 866, 


ber 19, 1928, whereby it was proposed hey 
agree that the tax liability for the year 

1927 should be 5x dollars. In the last 

paragraph of the form it was stated that 
“the said taxpayer and said Commis- | 
sioner of Internal Revenue hereby mutu- | 
jally agree that the principal amount of | 
such liability so determined shall be final 

and conclusive if amd when this agree- 

ment is approved by the Secretary of the 

Treasury or the Underseretary.” 

There was no time limit specified in 
the proposed agreement as to when the 
offer submitted by the taxpayer should 
be accepted. This agreement form was 
|signed by the Commissioner on March 6, ; 
1929, and approved by the Secretary of | 
|the Treasury on March 14, 1929. | 

| 


Claim For Refund Filed. 


The taxpayer under date of March 2, 
1929, filed a claim for refund with the 
|collector of internal revenue, stating that 
|for the year 1927 there had been an 
joverpayment of tax amounting to x dol- 
lars. This clam was received by the 
jclaims control section of the Bureau of 
|Internal Revenue, at Washington, D. C., 
|on March 5, 1929. The claim was based 
on the alleged nontaxability of certain 
dividends received during 1927 from the 
M Company. There was no letter of 
transmittal or statement in the claim re- 
questing that the offer of the taxpayer 
to enter into a closimg agreement be 
considered as withdrawn or canceled. 

Section 606 of the Revenue Act of 1928 
provides in part as follows: 

(a) Authorization.—The Commissioner 
(or any officer or employe of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, including the 
field service, authorized in writing by the 
Commissioner) is authorized to enter into 
an agreement in Writing with any person 
relating to the liability of such person 
(or of the person or estate for Whom he 
acts) in respect of any internal-revenue 
tax for any taxable period ending prior 
to the date of the agreement. 

(b) Finality of agreements—If such 
agreement is approved by the Secretary, 
or the Undersecretary, within such tirne 
as Imay be stated im such agreement, or 
|later «agreed to, such agreement shall be 
final and conclusive, amd, except upon a 
showing of fraud or malfeasance, or mis- 
representation of a mmaterial fact— 

(1) the case shall not be reopened as 
to the matters agreed wpon or the agree- 
ment modified, by any officer, employe, 
or agent of the United States, and 

(2) in any suit, action, or proceeding, 
such agreement, or any determination, 
assessment, collection, payment, abate- 
ment, refund, or credit made in accord- 








Coal Pidiestiein £ ™ Week 
Exceeds Level of Last Year 


Production of soft coal duing the week 
ended July 18, including lignite and coal 
coked at the mines, is estimated at 9,- 
442,000 net tons, according to the weekly 
report made public on July 20 by the 
Bureau of Mines of the Department of 
Commerce. The full text of the state- 





ternal Revenue, considers that the filing | 


could be applied except in respect of 


the corporate transfer, the transferee was entitled to interest on the over- 
payments until thus applied—Bureau of Internal Revenue (G. C. M. 6343).— 
Yearly Index Page 1208, Col. 1 (Volume IV). July 22, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract frem regulations of Commissioner of 


ance therewith, shall not be. annulled, 
| modi, set aside, or disregarded. 

The agreement referred to in section 
606 is in effect a contract entered into by 
the taxpayer and the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue which is complete and 
binding on both when it is approved by 
the Secretary or the Undersecretary. 
|The taxpayer did not in his claim for 
refund withdraw his offer to enter into 
a closing agreement, nor did he by let- 


offer. 

| A claim for refund is a demand of 
money from the United States. (Hobbs 
v. McLean, 117 U. S. 567). It is a 
| formal document which has the effect 
of tolling the staute of limitations 
against refund and is recognized as such 
|in the Revenue Act of 1928 and prior 
| Revenue Acts. Its filing can not, how- 
| ever, even inferentially be considered as 
| a withdrawal of an offer to enter into 





| a closing agreement submitted for the, 


signature of the Commissioner and the 
approval of the Secretary. Filing a 
| claim for refund is an act not necessarily 
| inconsistent with a pending offer. to 
| enter a closing agreement. 
| Itis therefore the opinion of this office 
| that the taxpayer, having submitted an 
| offer to enter into a closing agreement 
which was accepted and approved within 
| a reasonable time, cannot now success- 


fully contend that the filing of a claim! 


for refund effected a withdrawal of the 
offer before its acceptance. In view of 


ter or otherwise expressly withdraw his | 


| A hearing was held May 1, 1929. 
|the above overassessment $25,304.18 is 
caused by adjustments of the reported 
valuations of inventories, resulting in an 
increase in the opening inventory in ex- 


for the taxable year. 


nations of the taxpayer’s books of ac- 
counts and records, it is determined that 
;the inventory valuations as reported 
were materially understated. Revalu- 
ation has been made, and the opening 


audit is the same as that used in the 
determination of tax liability for the 
preceding year in accordance with the 


Act of 1926 and the regulations promul- 
gated thereunder. The Avon 
|Commissioner 7 B. T. A. 143; Appeal of 
| Ashtabula Bow Socket Company, 2 B. T. 
| A. 306. 

The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $35.79 is due to the allow- 


;ance with the provisions of section 234 
| of the Revenue Act of 1926. 

| Deductions from Income. 
|Company, Minneapolis, Minn. Overas- 
sesments of income taxes in favor of the 
|taxpayer are determined as_ follows: 





$269.44. le 
A hearing was held June 6, 1929. Of 
|the above overassessments the amount 
lof $32,248.12 is caused by the allowance 
|of deductions from income for each year 
lof interest received from Federal, state 
jon stock of domestic corporations, since 
|it is determined that no deductions for 
these amounts were taken on the tax- 
| payer’s returns. 
(3) of the Revenue Act of 1926. 
Book Entries Adjusted. 


above overassessment for the year 1925 


was signed by the taxpayer on Decem-| the provisions of section 606 of the Rev-'is due to the elimination of certain in- 


Of ; 


cess of the increase in the closing in- | 
|ventory, and a net reduction in income | 


After thorough and extensive exami-; 


inventory valuation used in the present | 


| provisions of section 205 of the Revenue | 


Mills v. | 


|ance of a deduction for taxes in accord-| 
|for those years. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance | 


1925, $15,913.31; 1926, $16,884.41; 1927, | 
|from tax exempt securities. 


enue Act of 1928, the determination of; come reported on the return filed, which 
the taxpayer’s liability for the year 1927 it is determined after investigation of 
as set forth in the agreement must be, the taxpayer’s records, does not consvi- 


considered final. 


itute income by reason of the fact that 


Avruorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE Pr 
PusLisHen WitHout COMMENT BY THE 
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Unitep States Datty 


Calendar 


—of the— 
Board of. Tax 
Appeals | 


The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals for July 23 and 24 was printed 
in the issue of July 15. Following is the 
calendar from those dates to August 2. 

July 30, 1929. 
40316, Merrell-Soule Co. 
July 31, 1929. 
Simon Ackerman (order to show 


40195, 


44903, 
cause). 
44710, 
44268, 
tion). 
11239, 
44784, 
tion). 
20103, 
tion). 
22491, 
44215, 
44269, 
43354, 
43509, 
44231, 
tion). 
44084, Arthur M. Griffing (motion). 
44795, Malcolm E. Hamilton Realty (or- 
der to show cause). 
44232, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Howell (mo- 
tion). 
43734, Estate of Frank G. Jones (motion). 
433897, Charles Jurgens Co. (motion). 
22159, Marion Machine Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co. ) 
44575, Midwest Investment Co. (motion). 
21555, M. A. Milam (motion). 
43785, T. D. O’Neal (motion). 
4146, Red Salmon Canning Co. 
44578, 44577, 44576, Rollestone 
ment Co. (motion). 
44436, Thomas E. Sullivan (motion). 
43152, Spot Cash Co, (order to show 
cause). 
44778, Stratton Motors Co., Inc. (motion). 
12380, Universal Steel Co. (motion). 
43408, George Washington (motion). 
, August 2, 1929. 
18162, John Griffiths (motion). 


Benjamin Antin (motion). ; 
Army & Navy Store Trust (mo- 


Boston Oldsmobile Co. (motion).:% 
Cherokee Lead & Zine Co. (mo- 


36901, Grace Scripps Clark (mo- 


Merritt J. Corbett (motion). 
Oliver J. Ellis (motion). 

H. & L. Epstein, Inc. (motion). 

E. B. Falvey (order to show cause). 
Farina Florida Co., Inc. (motion). 
Mr. and Mrs. Clavin T. Graves (mo- 


* 


Invest- 


it resulted from mere book entries. 

Of the above overassessments for the 
years 1925 and 1926 the amount of 
$298.30 is caused by the remission of in- 
terest paid on deficiencies previously as- 
serted against the taxpayer, since it is 
d@termined that no deficiencies existed 
Sections 284 and 1116, 
Revenue Act of 1926. 

The balance of the above overassess- 
ments amounting: to $35.37 is due to the 
allowance of the correct amount of four 
per centum of the mean of reserve funds 
required by law and held during the tax- 
able year unabated by interest received’ 
National 
Life Insurance Company v. United States 
(277 U. S. 508). Section 245 (a) (2) 
of the Revenue Act of 1926 and article 


| 681 of Regulations 69, as amended by 


|'T. D. 4231 (I. R. B. VII-48, page 15). 


land municipal obligations, and dividends | 


Profit on Assets Exchange. 
Nelsen Concrete Culvert Co., Pontiac, 
Ill.: An overassessment of income and 


| profits taxes and interest in favor of the 


Section 245 (a) (1) and} 


The amount of $485.37 included in the | 


taxpayer is determined as follows: 1920, 
$24,099.42. 

A hearing was held March 20, 1929. 
Of the above overassessment the amount 
of $20,391.99 is caused bythe elimina- 
tion of part of an amount erroneously 
added to the reported income in a prior 
audit representing a profit on an ex- 


Column 5.) 


——— 


[Continued on Page 7, 
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Down on the old Plantation - 


How Things Have Changed! 


If the Southern planter of a hun- 
dred years ago could come back and 
see what is being done in the same 
fields that were the pride of his 
youth, he would get a lot of surprises. 


The old methods of raising sugar 
cane went very well for several gen- 
erations. ‘Then, rising costs of oper- 
ation and decreasing yields of cane, 
due to various factors, brought about 
a condition in which many planters 
were forced out of business and others 
operated with difficulty. 


drastic had to be done. 
Meetings of planters, bankers, and 
business men were held. It was de- 
cided to enlist the aid of science. 
Sugar experts looked for new cane 
stocks that would resist disease and 
produce more sugar, and these-were 
found in the so-called “P. O. J.” 
canes. Business men accustomed to 


sneing 


problems of production studied plant- 
ing and sugar grinding methods to 
make them accord with the best 
modern principles. 

The result is that today the sugar 
industry in Louisiana is in better con- 
dition than ever before. Machines 
have been substituted for much hand 
and animal labor. Tractors are haul- 
ing trains of cane cars. The grinding 
process has been made more direct. 
and simple. The bagasse, or shredded 
cane fibre remaining after the sugar is 
extracted, formerly waste, is now a 
valuable material used for making 
Celotex insulation and other building 
products. The cane sugar industry 
has been modernized at both ends 
and in the middle,and is today healthy 
and full of promise. The part played 
by the Dahlberg Companies in these 
changes is told in an illustrated book- 
let, sent upon request. 


z the effect of the | 
action taken was to allow in the case of | 


} 


| income tax returns was governed at the 


was directed for the defendant im each Vests and that same are on file in your 
action, and from these judgments the 
trustee has appealed. 

Augustus N. Hand, Circuit 
| (after stating the facts as above). 


Judge 
‘ _ stating ; The 
imposition of penalties for failure to file 





| time these tax penalties were assessed | 


| office, and in order that the members of 


ment follows: 


the Committee, and likewise the mem- This is an increase of 2,028,000 tons, 
|bers of the Senate, may have copies of |OT 27-4 per cent, over the output in the 
|such protests and statements, I respect. | Preceding week, when working time was 
fully suggest and request that all such| CUtailed by the Fouth of July holiday. 


statements received from the Secretary 
of State be published in ome pamphlet 
for the convenient use Of those herein 


roduction during the week in 1928 cor- 
esponding with that of July 13 amounted 
to 8,610,000 tons. 


by section 3176 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended by section 1317 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918 (26 USCA See. 98), 
which provided in part as follows: 

“* © © Tn case of any failure to make 
and file a return or list within the time 
prescribed by Jaw, or prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue or 


suggested,”’ wrote Senator Thomas. 

It was stated at Chairman Smoot’s 
office, in the Senator's absence, that the 
protests had not been sent to the public 
printer for printing and that Senator 
Smoot’s intention has beem to keep them 
jon file fox reference by Senators or the 
| press, 


| The total poduction of Pennsylvania 
| anthracite during the week ended July 13 
| is estimated at 1,068,000 net tons. This 
18 an increase over the output in the pre- 
ceding week, when working time was cur- 
tailed by the July 4 holiday, but is 336,- 
000 tons less than production in the full- 
time week ended June 29, 


DAHLBERG SUGAR CANE INDUSTRIES 


THE SOUTH COAST 
Mills and Plantations 


COMPANY 
in Louisiana 


THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 
Mills and Plantations in Florida 
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Foreign Trade 


Customs Court Fixes | Methods of Foreign Nations in Paying 
Correct Tariff Rates For Exports From America Are Discussed 


In Series of Rulings 


Cheese, Scissors, Lace Mak-| 
| [Continued “from Page 1.) 


have been in that great migration; if | 


ing Machines, Clocks and 
Tool Kits Classified 
For Duty. 


ew York, July 19.—Judge Waite, of 

the Customs Court, has just handed down 
a reappraisement decision on the valua- 
tion, for dutiablé purposes, of Swiss 
cHeese imported by the Monroe Foreign 
Forwarding Company for John G. Kline. 
In this decision Judge Waite writes: 
@ This is an application for review by 
this court of the decision of a single jus- 
tice. The question is one of appraise- 
ment. The importation consisted of 
Swiss cheese. 

“It was invoiced at 1 Swiss franc per 
carton, less commission of 3 per cent, 
and entered at 1 Swiss franc per carton, 
net. It was appraised at 1.40 Swiss 
francs less 7 per cent. 

Export Price Is Basis. 


“Considerable testimony was taken in 
the case, from which it appears, in our 
judgment, that the sale was made to the 


importer in this case at an exceedingly | 
low price for various reasons mentoned | 


in the record. We are of the opinion that 
this case is governed by the export price, 


which we find to be higher than the} 


home market price or foreign value. 


“There is in the record a report of the | 


special agent stating the price to be 


1.30.4. Attention was called to that part | 


of the report by counsel for the importer 
orpappeal, and we note that that is prac- 
tically the price found by the judge be- 
low, 1.40 less 7 per cent discount. 


“We conclude, therefore, that the de-, 


cision of the single. judge is amply sup- 


ported by the record and affirm his find- | 


jgg.” (Reappraisement 84451-A.) 


Scissors Are Classified. 


Overruling a protest of Endlein & 
Schmidt, the Court finds that certain im- 


ported scissors were properly assessed | 
by the Collector at the rate of 15 cents} 


each and 45 per cent ad valorem under 


paragraph 357 of the tariff act of 1922.) 


(Protest No. 74836-G-51581-24.) 

In a ruling granting an import claim 
of Alfred Hofman, Inc., of Philadelphia, 
the Court, in an opinion by Chief Justice 
Fischer, finds that certain lace making 
machines assessed with duty at the rate 
of 40 per cent ad valorem under para- 


graph 3872 of the Tariff Act of 1922| 


should have been taxed at but 30 per cent 


ad valorem under the same paragraph. | 


(Protests 148459-G-69464, etc.) 


Duty Fixed on Clocks. 


Protest in the name of the American 
Shipping Company involving the duty 
on certain cuckoo clocks is denied in 
another decision handed down by Chief 
J@stice Fischer. These clocks were as- 
sessed by the Collector at the rate of 
$1 each and 45 per cent ad valorem un- 
der paragraph 368 as valued at more 
than $2.25 each but not over $5. 


Claim was made for duty-at but 70 
cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem 
under said paragraph as being valued 
at between $1.10 and $2.25 each. It 
was brought out at the trial of this 
issue that because of a packing charge, 
included by the appraiser as a dutiable 
item, duty was assessed at the higher 
rate. 

The Customs Court affirms the action 
of the Collector in including the cost 
of packing as a dutiable item in impos- 
ing the higher duty. (Protest No. 
328335-G-33602-28.) 


Decision on Tool Kits. 


So-called tool kits are held to be cor- 
rectly assessed for duty under paragraph 
354 at 35 cents each, plus 55 per cent 
ad valorem, in a decision by the court 
overruling a protest of M. E. Goodman 
of Chicago. In challenging the action 
of the Collector the importer contended 
that these goods should have been as- 
sessed under paragraph 1453 of the Tar- 
iff act of 1922, at 45 per cent ad va- 
lorem or under paragraph 399 at 40 per 
cent advalorem. 

The paragraphs invoked in this pro- 
test provide for entireties; paragraph 
453 covering manufactures in chief of 
jeather, and paragraph 399 articles com- 
posed in chief value of metal. 

Each one of the kits involved in this 
case consisted of a handle with folding 
blade in comet knife form with a place 
for attaching the various other articles 
in the kit, thus using them as tools. 
Each kit was in a leather case. 
_Chief Justice Fischer points out that, 
since the importer introduced no. proof 
to show the component material of chief 
value in the articles under considera- 
tion, the Collector’s rate must be af- 
firmed. (Protest No. 298323-G-76413), 


Prices Increase at London 
For Best Grades of Wool 


Competition for the best grades o 
wool is keener than at the opening of the 
London Wool Sales but faulty sorts of 
wool are still slow, according to a cable- 
gram received by the Foreign Service of 

@the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
from E, A. Foley, American Agricultural 
Commissioner at London, made public 
quly 20 by the Department of Agricul- 
ure in full text as follows: 

American style 46’s and 50’s and best 
54’s and 70’s warp wools are about one 
cent a pound above the opening prices, 
due to increased German orders. Ordi- 
nary sorts of wool remain unchanged. 
The sales will close Tuesday, July 23, 
instead of as originally scheduled on 
Thursday, July 25. Considerable quanti- 
ties of wool have been withdrawn and 
will be held over until the September 
auctions. 

Stocks of wool are being substantially 
replenished at Bradford because of the 
low level of prices at London but noth- 

‘ing has yet occurred to stimulate de- 
mand for tops and yarns, according to 
a cablegram received from A. R. Thom- 
son, American Consul at Bradford. Em- 
ployment of piece goods mills is very 
slack and cloth manufacturers are com- 
plaining that lower wool prices have not 
increased the demand for cloth, Ex- 
ports of wool manufactures for June 
were 30 per cent under last year. The 
entire industry is to meet next week to 
djscuss the wages reduction problem, 
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| Factors in United States’ Favorable Balance of Trade Out- 


not, you surely know someone who was. 
Ingenious statisticians devise means to 
find out how much you paid to foreign- 
| ers on those trips, and they enter that in 
| the big book. 

| You wouldn’t suppose that anyone 
could tell how much you put into the col- 


| missions; but, anyhow, the total is in the 
big book. And so is that foreign bond 
| you bought. 


| Cash-Book Records 


|Money From Foreigners 


On the other side of the great cash- 
| book is the money that came from for- 
|eigners. Make no mistake: 
| tainly got some of it. 
Americans nearly 11 billion dollars in 
| 1928. Nearly half of this was for our 
| huge merchandise exports, and you cer- 
|tainly got some. of that—directly or in- 
directly—even if you’ve never met an 
exporter in your life. Foreigners paid 
us more than a billion dollars as interest 
}on your investments abroad, and you 
surely received some of that. 

These receipts come to us so quietly, 
so subtly, so invisibly, that we never 
know what form they may take. Per- 





you sold another order of goods to some- 
lone prospering from his foreign deal- 
| ings; ‘certainly some of the things that 
you bought cost you less and you paid 
less taxes. . 


| so intertwined with those here at home 


buy an automobile from an American 
| factory, for instance, and some of our 





literally thousands of foreigners, . to 
Brazilian Indians who gathered some 
| rubber in the wilds of thé upper Ama- 
zon Valley or to sweating coolies for, 
| digging chunks of tin ore in the far-off 
|mines of Malaya. 

“The Balance of Jnternational Pay- 
ments of the United States” measures 
the totals of the different classes of our 
transactions with foreigners. It com- 
pares their magnitude. It shows how 
|foreigners paid us for the things they 
| bought from us. 


Foreign Purchases Reach 
Extraordinary Heights 


|—goods, loans, and other ~services— 
is‘one of the primary purposes of thé 
study. Our Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, which carries out the 
survey, is interested—among other 
| things—in the promotion of export sales. 
|Last year was’ a banner twelvemonth 
|from the exoprt point of view.’ Our so- 


called “favorable balance” on commod- 


our exports over imports—reached the 
truly phenomenal sum of more than a 
billion dollars. Such a figure had never 
been reached before except in certain 


| World War. 
| goods reached extraordinary heights. 
And when we look at that fact the 
first questions that arise are, quite natur- 
ally: How did the foreign peoples pay 
us for these immense amountg of mer- 
chandise? 
from? How was it all managed? What 
is the explanation of the foreigners’ 


occupy such a strong position as a credi- 
tor nation? 


tional payments attempts to anwer ques- 
tions of this kind. 
planations are exceedingly complex— 
and, on a hot midsummer night, I feel 
that we should avoid the abstruse. 


merchandise doesn’t tell the whole story. 
The traveling salesman with the sample- 
case is not by any means the sole fat- 
tor in the situation. Many streams are 
flowing—many forces are operating— 
other than those of actual merchandise 
movements. In these currents which we 
term “‘invisibles,” there is an astonish- 
ing variety. Countless delicate inter- 
relations exist. 

The foreign peoples pay much of their 
obligation to us by sending us goods of 
which we are in need. Or it may be 
actual goods—it may be such an intangi- 
ble thing as electric power from Canada, 
for instance. Then, again, there is the 
vast aggregate of services that they pro- 
vide for us—transporting our goods in 
their ships, or carrying us in auto-busses 
through the Shakespeare country, or 
teaching us foreign languages in the con- 
tinental capitals, or dishing up the deli- 
cious viands that so many of our travel- 
ers enjoy in the European restaurants. 
We pay for all these things; you can 
trust our foreign friends to see to that— 
and their profits are usually retail prof- 
its, which are about double those they 
make by shipping goods to us at whole- 
sale. Through all such transactions we 
increase the ability of foreign peoples 
to buy the merchandise we export. 

Then there are our vast loans and -in- 
vestments in foreign countries. Amer- 
ican money is made available for their 
activities. And, too, in considering the 
question of how our exports are paid for, 
we mustn’t forget that, in certain cases, 
those exports are destined for the use of 
American-owned enterprises abroad, \in 
which event it is really American money 
—not foreign money—that is buying 
them. 

These are some of the forces that bear 


— 





Gain in Poultry Supply ~ 
For Winter Is Predicted 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
creased numbers of birds in 
flocks. 

The unusual price advance which 6c- 
curred last February reflected excep- 
tional weather conditions and is not likely 
to be repeated this winter. It is un- 
certain whether for the winter as ‘a 
whole egg prices will averags as high 
as they did last winter. waeed 

Prices of eggs next spring should ‘be 


laying 


expected to be somewhat lower than laét.| 


spring, on account of the probable in 
crease in the supply that will result 
from the increase in production of chick- 
ens this year unless producers cull dras- 
tically and send an exceptional propor- 


lection-plate..for foreign charities and| 


|of these items. 


You ceér- | 
Foreigners paid | 


lined by Dr. Julius Klein. 


upon the balance of international pay- 
ments. The potency of each of them 
varies from time to time in ways that it 
is hard to portray precisely. For in- 
stance, during the latter part of 1928, our 
foreign loans and investments fell off 
materially. Yet the high level of our 
export trade continued as before. Many 
people were puzzled by that fact. It 
seemed to violate acceéHted theories. The 
explanation simply was that, while some 
of the international currents were weaket 
and more sluggish, others were obviously 
flowing’ with greater strength. Let’s 


| see what these were. 


Last year was a record-breaker in some 
Americans like to break 
records and to see them broken. We 
applaud “the Emperor Jones” when he 
shoots two “69s” in the “national open” 


|golf tournament, and the aviators who 
recently stayed up in the air longer than | 


any human beings had previoysly done. 
So you may be interested in some of the 
records that Were smashed last year in 
our international business dealings. 
New records for all time were set by 





: >|the shores of the United States. 
haps your salary was raised because of 


|those dealings with foreigners; perhaps | 


Our foreign business transactions are | 


that it is difficult to separate them. We} 


payments for the car sift out thinly to | 


“How foreigners paid us for the things | 


they bought from us”: to make this plain | 


ity transactions—that is, the excess of | 


years that were made abnormal by the | 
Foreign purchases of our | 


;clearly haw these so-called “problems” | 
Where did the resources come | 
| ability to make such payments when ‘we | 
Our study of the balance of interna- | 


In many ways the ex- | 


The gist of the thing is that actual | 


American, tourist expenditures, by. our 
net gold export, by the yield of Ameri- 
can invéstment abroad—and probably by 
the net outflow of private capital from 
The 
{net new long-term investments in the 


guished from their more temporary, often 
| speculative, short-time ventures, reached 
|the sum of $481,000,000 and have cer- 
j tainly not been equalled since pre-war 
|years. So the economic statistician 
chalks up new records in his big national 
|cash-book just as the sports editors do 
jin their “pink sheets.” And the economic 
records mean much more to you, in germs 
of dollars in your pockets. 

Let’s look at one or two characteristics 
of that cash-book. 
|get out-of balance, gold is shipped— 
which brings up the subject of “transfer 
| problems.” 


|Transfer Problem 


Must Be Confronted 


This term “transfer problem” seems 
| to have been invented in connection with 
|German reparations, though the problem 
| itself is of course much older. 





;eign countries. That would mean that 
|German currency would no longer be 
readily convertible into gold and that the 
|value of the German mark. might again 
shrink. 
\effects of any such financial disaster. 

; Whenever unusually large interna- 
tional payments are made, there is what 
is called a transfer problem. Our coun- 


and they Have been large ones. For ex- 





penditures were almost: nil; now, a dec- 
|ade later, we must transfer to foreigners 
| about $800,000,000 every year for tour- 
| ist expenditures. 
|out shipping out $800,000,000 in gold? 

Our balance of payments explains 


are solved. Our compiler, Dr. Hall, 
points out several more of these alleged 
probelms in our past balances of pay- 


gravity is apt to be exaggerated. 


valuable for the perspective they give us. 
Take the war-debt receipts of the United 
States. Treasury, for example. They 
have totaled very close to $200,000,000 
|a year in each of the past five years. 
Now, $200,000,000 is a stupendous sum— 
|according to our everyday perspective. 
|It is too huge to visualize. But enter 
|that sum in the balance of payments and 
it is so small that next day you’d have 
to look sharp to find it. It is less than 
| one-hundredth of our total dealings with 


| foreigners. 


Total of $217,000,000 
| Sent to ““Old Countries’’ 


|send back to “the old. country”; the bal- 
ance of payments tells us that it was 
$217,000,000 in 1928. So that just about 


each year in their war debts. Every- 
one is interested in our merchant marine; 
much it earns. It tells, even, how much 
eign newspapers and magazines; 
amount was $3,000,000 last year. 

Our ‘loans to foreign countries reach 
an amazing total. We hear about it 
very often. The aggregate of our private 
investments abroad is between $12,500). 
000,000 and $14,500,000,000. The net in 
|crease in American long-term invest- 
ments abroad during 1928 was $1,399,- 
| 000,000. m5 

But did you know that foreigners hold 
more than $7,000,000,000 of investments 
in this country? There is probably as 
much foreign capital in the United 
States today as in the pre-war years— 
possibly more. ‘Last year foreigners 
bought..about $481,000,000 of American 
; Stocks and bonds. They are planning to 
share heavily in our future prosperity, 
just as we shall share in theirs. 
_ There, are many other tremendously 
important and picturesque phases 6f our 
balance of payments. For instance, 
there is the question of triangular trade, 
which is not so aridly mathematical as it 
may sound. Some foreign critics seem 
inclined to reproach us because the mere 
movement of merchandise appears to in- 
dicate that we buy much less from a par- 
ticular country than we sell to it. But 
are they not restricting their field of 
vision altogether too rigidly? Are they 
not overlooking certain angles which, 
when given their due importance, put the 
situation in a very different light? I 
think it can be shown, rather easily, 
that this is the case, and that we pro- 
mote the economic well-being of pumer- 
ous foreign countries to a_ vastly 
greater extent than is generally realized. 

I have referred only incidentally this 
evening to the enormous amounts spent 


‘in foreign countries by. our American 


tourists. That’s a very vital factor in 
the balance of payments—and there’s a 
‘story there which should interest not only 
economists in this country and abroad 
but every American who has ever gone 
beyond our national borders or who has 





looked longingly at pictures of purple 


tion of their young birds to market tHis| pagodas, gliding gondolas, and sheeted 


year, 


United States by foreigners, as edistin- | 


When it starts to. 


United States Trade 


With Far East Marked 
By Increased Imports 


American Trade Gained 
10 Per Cent in May But 
Drop Is Noted in Vol- 
ume of Exports. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
iron and steel, and refined mineral oils, 


tended to more than out-balance in- 
creased trade in automobiles, electrical 
equipment, tobacco products, machinery 
and automobile tires. Accordingly, total 
exports from the United States to the| 
Orient for May, 1929, aggregating $59,- 
409,006, represented a_ reduction of} 
$2,242,000, or more than 3 per cent, com- | 
pared with $61,651,000 for the corre- | 
sponding period in 1928. 

Netherland East Indies bought $1,341,- | 
000, or 70 per cent, more American 
goods in May, 1929, than for the corre- | 
sponding month of the previous year. | 
Australia followed with a relative ad- 
vance of 40 per cent but an actual in- | 
|erease of $3,806,000, or three times the | 
amount gained in 
| other of the Far Eastern countries. With 
|the exception of Malaya, which bought 
!a third more, our exports to the re-| 


cent in the case of China to 25 per cent | 
pfor Japan. 
| Lower Than in April. - 
Compared with Aprjl, 1929, May ex- | 
ports declined from $67,874,000 to $59,- 
409,000, a loss of $8,465,000. Except in 
| the case of refined mineral oils and iron 
land steel, which registered a fair in-, 
| crease in each instance, this reduction of 


|eonditions in the Oriental countries 
which tended.to restrict the demand 
|for our manufactured and raw products. 
| Shipments of wheat and cotton especially 
slumped while 
| proved an important factor. Australia 
was the only country in the Far East 





It was | 


All the world would feel the | 


|try has had such problems many times— | 


ample, during the war our tourist ex- | 


How. do we do it with- | 


ments and seems to think that their | 


As Secretary of Commerce Lamont | 
says, balances of payments are largely | 


_ Everyone likes to know, for its pass- | 
|ing interest, how much our immigrants | 


balances what the old countries pay’ us | 


{the previous month. 

In contrast, imports from the Orient 
into the United States during May rose 
by $5,028,000, or 4 per cent, from $121,- 


this trade by any} 


|12 per cent was attributable to seasonal | 


declining prices also} 


which increased its purchases of Amer- | 
ican products during May compared with | 


Tariff 


hemp, coconut products, tin, burlap, and 
wood oil was especially active. China 
led off with an increase of $5,366,000, or 
34 per cent. Japan followed with a gain 
of $5,007,000, or 19 percent, while 


amounts. 


Japan Buys More Autos, 
Japan bought 85 per cent more Amer- 
ican automobiles during May, 1929, than 
for the previous month, 41 per cent more 


iron and steel, and more than doubled its 
purchases of tobacco. Sales of Amer- 
idan copper to Japanese markets, how- 
ever, was nearly cut in half. Raw cot- 


per cent, while, with the exception of 


petroleum products were 
preciably. 

Accordingly, total exports from the 
United States to Japan in May declined 
by $3,133,000, from $20,517,000 to $17,- 
384,000. On the other hand, imports 
from Japan into the United States, 
amounting to $33,827,000, represented 


reduced ap- 


to the demand for raw silk. 


Imports From China Advance. 
Exports from the United 


385,000, compared with $13,307,000 for 
the previous month, and with $12,788,000 
for May, 1928. Trade in lumber, mineral 
oil, copper, electrical equipment, ma- 
chinery and tobacco products showed 


flour markets. 
China into the United States for May, 


11929, advanced by $5,366,000, from $15,- | 
| 762,000 to $21,128,000. 


As noted earlier in this analysis, 
the up-grade during May. Her markets 
absorbed less automobiles but more lum- 
| ber, iron and steel, machinery, gasoline 
land electrical equipment. As a _ re- 
sult, therefore, total exports from the 
| United States to Australia rose from 
| $11,544,000, to $13,575,000. This amount 
was also $3,806,000 greater than the 
| total for May, 1928. Imports from Aus- 
tralia into the United States fell from 
$3,718,000 to $3,652,000. 


Imports From India Decline. 
Seasonal. business conditions in India 
| resulted in a reduction of $1,300,000, or 
|27 per cent, in exports of American 
| products to Indian trade centers. 
| withstanding a heavy seasondl demand 





| 989,000 to $127,017,000. Trade in silk, 
| 


} 


feared that the payments by Germany | 
to the Allies would be so heavy that Ger- | 
|many weuld have to ship its gold to for- | 








the balance of payments records how | 


America pays for subscriptions to for- | 
the | 





' |sheiks in‘the window of a travel agency. | 


for burlap by American manufacturers, 


Malaya and Siam contributed smaller | 


electrical equipment, 7 per cent more | 


ton fell by 30 per cent and steel by 60) 


gas and fuel oil and paraffin, stocks of | 


an increase of $5,007,000, due largely | 


considerable activity, but seasonal con- | 


| maining countries slumped from 11 per ditions tended ds ante: tee ee | 


American trade with Australia was on | ie 
| der some one of the prevailing codes | 


Not- | 
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Trade Practices 


Rules for Business Conduct Adopted 
By Upholstery Textile Trade Approved 


| Additional Resolutions Endorsed by Trade Commission as 


Expression for Promotion of Fair Dealing. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


solved: That the selling of goods below 
cost for the purpose of injuring a com- 
petitor and with the effect of lessening 


|competition is an unfair trade practice. 


Rule 6 (formerly Resolution 9). 


Whereas, the practice of withholding | 


from the invoice facts which make the 
invoice a false record, wholly or in part, 


'of the transaction represented on the 
|fact thereof, including the payment of 


allowance’ of secret rebates, refunds, 


|eredits, unearned discounts, whether in 
|the form of money or otherwise, or the 


extension to certain purchasers of serv- 
ices or privileges not extended to all 
purchasers under like terms and condi- 
tions tend to create unfair discrimina- 
tion and unfair competition; Be it 


| False Invoicing Condemned 


States to} 
China in May, 1929, amounted to $11,- | 


As Unfair Competition 
Resolved: That false invoicing is con- 


|}demned as unfair competition. 


Group II.—Rule 7 (formerly Resolu- 
ion 1), Terms of sale shall be open 
and strictly adhered to. 


Rule 8 (formerly Resolution 5). 


a spirit of moderation and good will, and 
every effort should be made by the dis- 


putants themselves to arrive at an agree- | 


ment. If unable to do so, arbitration un- 
should be agreed upon, as it is at all 
times preferable to litigation with its 
costly handicaps and delays. 

Rule 9 (formerly Resolution 8). 
Whereas, a practice has arisen among 
some upholstery fabric manufacturers of 


imports from India into the United 
States declined practically 10 per cent. 
Lighter sales of iron and steel, ma- 
chinery, and automobiles tended to re- 
duce the total exports from the United 


| States to the Netherland East Indies 


from $4,204,000 to $8,227,000. Similar 
conditions were also reflected in sales 
of American goods to the Philippine 
Islands, which were reduced by $2,240,- 
000, from $7,845,000 to $5,605,000. 


SS SS 


The | 
industry hereby records its approval of | 
the practice of handling disputes in a 
fair and reasonable manner, coupled with | 


| usurping patterns or designs, the prod- 
|ucts of others, and in many instances 
| making same up in inferior qualities of 
| fabrics, and 

Whereas such action on the part of 


| manufacturers is wholly improper from 
| every standpoint of fair dealing and bus- 
| iness honesty; therefore be it 


| Mizadieeaee Standards 
| Of Fabric Construction 


Resolved, That the members of the 
upholstery fabric industry go on record 
as being unalterably opposed to any pi- 
racy of patterns or designs; that they 
| condemn such action, and that they will 
| make every effort within their power to 
| bring about the discontinuance of such 
| practices. 

Rule 10. Resolved, That the mem- 
|bers of the uphlostery fabrics industry 
| hereby express their approval of estab- 
| lishing minimum standards of fabric con- 
| struction and that the industry will co- 
operate with the United States Bureau 
of Standards in an effort to determine 
upon and adopt such minimum standards 
as may be considered by the industry 
and the Bureau of Standards to be sat- 
isfactory. 

Rule 11. Resolved, That the giving 
|of special discounts or allowances on 
| samples furnished to customers is hereby 
| condemned; provided, that this rule shall 
| not be construed as applying to samples 
| furnished to customers on memofandum 
|; for the purpose of showing them color 
| schemes, quality of fabric, etc. 
| Rule 12, Resolved, That this uphol- 
| stery textile trade practice conference, 
| held under the auspices of the Federal 
| Trade Commission be a continuing or- 
| ganization to act for the progressive 
| elimination of unfair and uneconomic 
| trade practices from the upholstery tex- 
tile trade, in pursuance and realization 
|of the resolutions now and _ hereafter 
| adopted by the conference; and be it fur- 
ther resolved, that the conference create 

an executive committee authorized to 
execute the action of the conference sub- 
| ject to its direction. 


The NEw ARMOUR and COMPANY 
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RMOUR AND COMPANY has completed its sixth year of 


re-organization. 


In seven years, ownership of the Company has passed out ‘of the 
hands of a few individuals and into those of some eighty thousand 


stockholders. 


A very large number—nearly half—of the new 


owners are employes of the Company, who have invested their own 


savings in the business. 


Ten years ago, nine individuals owned all the common stock of 
the Company, of a book value of $180,479,183. There were then 
2,140 preferred stockholders with $28,390,600 invested. Today 
Armour and Company is essentially a publicly owned corporation. 


52,372 shareholders own from 1 to 24 shares 
8,628 shareholders own from 25 to 49 shares 
7,173 shareholders own from 50 to 99 shares 
9,708 shareholders own from 100 to 499 shares 
1,080 shareholders own 500 shares or more 


OST of the 60,000 persons on the payrolls of Armour and 


Company are individual small stockholders in the concern. 
They, with the bondholders and stockholders, are really the Ar- 


mour and Company of today, earning their livelihood in the Com- 
pany’s business and heavily interested in its welfare and progress. 


The Directorate of Armour and Company consists of 3 bankers, 
7 executives of the Company, 2 flour millers, 1 dean of an agricul- 
tural college, 1 steel manufacturer, 1 farmer, 1 cereal manufacturer, 
1 aviation executive and 3 executives of other companies. 


The Armour and Company of today seeks patronage and good- 
will on the basis of its present constituency and policies. 


* kk 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


F. EDSON WHITE, President 
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f eaeeee ot Ce past ot teen. Sey & |ments of Jugoslavia, Spain, Norway and | 
, 8,661,049 tons 
' tons in 1926. 
* modities of the import business were 
* petroleum and sugar, the former con- 
. stituting 77 per cent, and the latter 


» for the 10-year period 1917 to 1926. 
: For the same period, petroleum again 


> led all other commodities in point of | 
* export tonnage, 


» traffic, comprising 28 per cent. 


- past, upon the excellent facilities which 
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Railroads 


e Growth in Ports | Information Sent to F oreign Nations 


Of Corpus Christi and 


Trackage Rights 


Texas City Is Shown Device Used in Federal Triangulation Is Said to Have 
Advantages Over Wooden Framework. 


Modern Facilities Said to 
Have Been Great Influence 
In Attracting Water- 
borne Commeree. 


The ports of Corpus Christi and Texas 
City, in Texas, affording modern facili- 
ties, have shown large growth in the 
handling of water-borne commerce, the 
Shipping Board said July 20 in a state- 
ment which was one of its series in port 
facilities. The statement is based on a 
survey made by the Bureau of Opera- 
tions of the Board in cooperation with 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 


Harbors of the Department of War, and | 


is issued for the benefit of shipowners, 
shippérs and others interested in the 
movement of water-borne commerce. The 
full text of the statement follows: 


For the benefit of shipowners, shippers 
and others interested in the movement) 
of water-borne commerce, the Bureau of | 
Operations of the Shipping Board, in co- 
operation with the Board of Engineers | 
for Rivers and Harbors of the War De- 
partment, has just issued a new volume 
containing revised data’on the port of | 
Texas City, Tex., and information on the 
new port of Corpus Christi,-Tex. 


Port Books Published. 

Through the medium of some 22 port} 
books published and distributed by the 
Shipping Board and War Department, 
covering the most important ports of the 
United States and its possessions, these 
two agencies have sought to encourage 
the development of an American-owned | 
merchant marine and the improvement 
of our harbors and navigable channels. 

In their various studies it has been | 
pointed out that no detail should be over- | 
looked which would contribute to the 
economy of ship operation and the cur- 
tailment of time spent by vessels in 
port. The Shipping Board and War De- 
partment have therefore endeavored to 
disseminate facts which will aid directly 
in the economical development of port 
terminals and the merchant marine. 

According to the new volume, the mod- 
ern facilities provided by the port of | 
Texas City have had a great influence 
in attracting business through the port. 
In planning the character and layout 
of the facilities, the interests of both 
the ship and the shipper were kept in 
mind. As a case in point, it may be 
pointed out that the modern mechanical 
equipment provided for handling bulk | 
materials has been instrumental in at- 
tracting the very important sulphur 
movements through this port. Facilities | 
for handling sugar are also provided, 
the Texas Sugar Refining Company op- | 
erating a plant near the waterfront | 
where large quantities of raw sugar im- 
ported from Cuba are refined. 


Texas City Increases Tonnage. 
The report shows that the total com- | 


creased from 263,280 tons in 1917 to 
in 1921, and 4,116,899 
The most important com- 


about 21 per cent of the total imports 


constituting about 52) 
per cent of the total. Grain, including 
wheat and rice, ranked second in this | 


}concerning the towers to Mr. Schepers, 


| useful in the Dutch colonies in the Far 
| East. 


| Col. H. S. L. Winterbotham, Chief of the 


| minions and Colonies of the British Em- 
| pire.” 
|by Gen G. Perrier, of the Geographic | 
| Service of the French Army and Secre- | 


| Requests Received From 


jand Canada have repeatedly expressed | 


jthe U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 


|down, moving it to a forward station | 


William W. Bowie, Chief of the Division 
of Geodesy of the Coast Survey, follows: 

During the two years that the Bilby 
portable steel towers have been used by 
the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
that Bureau has received many_inquiries 
concerning their operation from engineer- 
ing organizations of foreign countries. 
Within the last few weeks requests for 
information concerning the design, con- 
struction and cost of the Bilby towers, 
|as well as the results accomplished by 
| their use, have been received from Czech- 
| oslovakia, Russia and New South Wales. 


Many Inquiries Made 
Regarding Bilby Tower 


Soon after the appearance of an ar- 
ticle by Adrienne Ervin descriptive of 
the Bilby towers, much interest was man- 
ifested in them, both in this country and 
abroad. One of the first inquiries came 
from Professor J. J. A. Muller, president 
of the Dutch Geodetic Commission, who 
stated that he had forwarded information 


| 





chief of the triangulation of Java, be- 
lieving that a similar tower might be 


Prof. Muller also asked that, when 
detailed specifications were available, 
copies might be furnished to him and to | 
Mr. Schepers. 

About the same time the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey received a letter from | 


Geographical Section of the General staff 
of the British Army, asking for “full 
technical details of the construction and 
parts, as such a tower is a question, pri- 
marily, of interest to the various Do- 





Similar interest was manifested | 


tary of the Section of Geodesy of the | 
International Geodetic and Geophysical 
Union, who published a_ description of | 
the Bilby tower in the Bulletin of that | 
section. } 


Various Governments 

Early in 1928 a request was received 
from the Royal Survey Department of 
the Army of Siam for detailed specifica- 
tions and pictures of the tower. Mexico 


interest in the subject and, in the late 
summer of 1928, an official of the Geo- 
detic Survey of Canada spent a week 
with one of the triangulation parties of | 


working in northern Ohio, in order that | 
he might observe the actual process of | 
erecting a Bilby steel tower, making the | 
observations upon it, taking the tewer | 


and re-erecting it. 
Engineering officials of the govern- | 
Belgium have also asked for detailed 
information in regard to the tower. 
The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has just purchased two portable 
steel towers of that type for use at its 
summer school of surveying at East 
Machias, Me. 
All of this interest determined the | 
United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey to issue a special publication de- 
scribing the tower and a report on the | 
subject, prepared by Jasper S. Bilby, 
the designer, will be issued within the 





Sulhpur 
took third place among the exports, 
averaging over 13 per cent of the total. | 

The report states that the future de- 
velopment of commerce through Texas 
City must be based, as it has been in the 


next few months, by that Bureau. The 
publication will contain detailed specifi- | 
cations and diagrams 
erected to various heights. 

As originally designed by Mr. Bilby | 
and as first constructed, the tower had 


of the tower, ! 


the port affords for the economical stor- 
age and handling of traffic. 

The new port of Corpus Christi, the 
report shows, was opened to traffic in 
1926 and has had a remarkable develop- 
ment. Prior to this date the bulk of the | 


a height of about 77 feet to the head 
of the inner tripod. Any lesser height 
could, of course, be used for the tower, 
by omitting one or more of the tower sec- | 
tions, each approximately 13 feet in 
length. The complete tower consists of | 





business which now moves through the 
port was carried to other Texas ports, 
where the distances by rail were from | 
100 to 200 miles greater. 


: this port has thus meant already a sav- | 
* ing of several million dollars to the ship- 


» pers of the territory served. 


. its facilities, was designed by a repre- 


' the 


The creation of | 


twe tripods, mutually independent, in| 
order that no movement of the observer | 
or lightkeeper may be communicated to} 
the theodolite with which observations 
are made. The theodolite is mounted 
|on the apex of the inner tripod which | 


Future Expansion Provided. 


; . _. | the outer structure. 
This modern terminal, together with 


|} outer tower, which is always ten feet 


projects through a square opening in the | 
observer’s platform, which is mounted on | 
The apex of the} 


higher than the inner structure, supports | 


sentative of the Shipping Board so as to 
allow for future expansion. 

Since the construction of the port many 
new industries have been attracted to 
the city, among which are cold storage 
warehouses and three high-density cotton 
compresses. 

As shown by the tables included in 
report, the total waterborne com- 
merce of the port of Corpus Christi for 
the calendar year 1926 amounted to 54,- 
941 tons, increasing to 991,654 tons in 
1927. The chief item of export is cotton. 

Corpus Christi is a new port with a 
very promising outlook. There is a large 
amount of cargo available in the territory 
in which it enjoys a rate advantage, as 
well as in the territory from which rail- 


‘ road rates are on a parity with other 


* burgh Railway, Finance Docket No. 7645. | 


Texas ports. 


Intervention Is Authorized 
In B. & O. Merger Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced that it has authorized 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 
to intervene as a party to the proceed- 
ings on the application of the Baltimore 

_ & Ohio Railroad for authority to acquire 
control of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 


The case is set for hearing at Washing- 
ton on July 24. 


Lower Birth Rate for 1928 


Revealed by Census Bureau | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

The infant mortality rate for 1928 
represents an increase as compared with 
1927, the rates being 68.0 for 1928 and 
64.6 for 1927. The highest infant 
mortality rate (142.2) is for Arizona 
and the lowest (46.9) for Oregon. 


a platform on which is mounted the 
electrical signal light on which observa- | 
tions are made. 

The towers have very little twist in| 
azimuth and are so free from vibration | 
that observations can be made in a wind | 
velocity of 25 miles per hour, an accom- | 
plishment that was impossible when the | 
old wooden towers were used. All parts | 
of the towers are interchangeable and, | 
in case of damage, can easily be replaced. | 
Very little depreciation of the towers is | 
apparent after a season’s use. | 

A complete 77-foot tower weighs about4 
4,000 pounds, including the anchors and 
sills. It me@y be used repeatedly and| 
is easily transported from station to sta- 
tion on a 2%%-ton truck. The speed of 
the observing party is greatly enhanced 
and a total saving of from 35 per cent 
to 40 per cent-in the combined opera- 
tions of the building and observing par- 
ties has resulted from their use. 

Fourteen towers were purchased for 
use in Minnesota during the season of 
1927, each one being successfully erected 
at approximately seven stations on the 
arc of triangulation, which was 495 miles | 





Decisions Are Announced 
By I. C. C. in Finance Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced the action of Division 
|4 in uncontested finance cases: 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 
7661, authorizing the acquisition by the 
| Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylva- 
nia of the properties of the Bethel Tele- 
phone Company, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 
|7574, (1) authorizing the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railway Company of 
Texas to operate over certain tracks and 
use appurtenant railroad facilities and to 
construct certain tracks, and (2) author- 
izing the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 





Infant mortality rates are shown for| Railway Company, the Panhandle & 
both years for 54 cities of 100,000 pop-|Santa Fe Railway Company, and the 
ulation or more, in 1920. For 39 of| Pecos & Northern Texas Railway Com- 
these cities the 1928 infant mortality | pany, or any of them, to operate over 
rates were higher than those of the| certain tracks and use appurtenant rail- 
previous year, the highest 1928 rate) road facilities, and to construct certain 
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long and included 95 main scheme .sta- 
tions. 

During the following winter the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey employed these 
towers on hydrographic work along the 
Florida coast. So many tall trees were 
found in that region that it was neces- 
sary to have a lower section added, which 
increased the height of the inner and 
outer structures to 90 and 100 feet, re- 
spectively. During the summer of 1928 
the towers were used on a triangulation 
arc in Ohio and another increase in 
height was required, bringing the height 
of the two structures to 103 and 113 
feet, respectively. 

At the present time 10 of these tow- 
ers are being used by hydrographic par- 
ties of the United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey working along the Atlantic 
coast, 14 by triangulation parties in Ohio 
and New York, and 16 in the Mississippi 
Valley. In the later region unusually 
tall trees are encountered, some of them 
120 feet high. In order that the line 
of sight between contiguous stations 
may be cleared, it is necessary to erect 
towers taller than any intervening ob- 
stacles. In order to meet this emer- 
gency, still a third lower section has been 
added. 


Maximum Height of 
Tower Is 126 Feet 


At the present time, the maximum 
height to which one of these towers 


can be erected is 116 feet to the in- | 


strument stand on the apex of the inner 
tower and 126 feet to the top of the 
lightkeeper’s platform on the outer 
structure. . Even this height is inade- 
quate, in a few instances, and for such 
cases a superstructure of 10 feet is avail- 
able for addition to each tower. 


A tower 126 feet in height to the head | 


of the inner tripod, weighs about 7,000 
pounds, complete in every detail. It is 
transported in the field by means of a 
3%2-ton truck and a semitrailer. The 
forward building party, which erects the 
towers, consists of five men, and a rear 
party of three men takes down the tower 
and loads it onto the truck which car- 
ries it to a station in advance of the 


observing party, where it is re-erected. | 
Jasper S. Bilby, the designer of the | 
tower, has recently completed the recon- 


naissance for the are of triangulation 
along the Mississippi River from Cairo 
to New Orleans and is now in charge 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey party 
which is erecting the towers for the 
use of the observing party. The latter 


party will be under the direction of H. | 


W. Hemple, hydrographic and geodetic 
engineer of that bureau and will begin 
work about July 15. 

Stations of the existing third-order 


triangulation which have been estab-| 
| lished immediately along the river will 
be connected with the new triangulation | 


and, wherever a State boundary is 


crossed, boundary mopuments will also | 
This are of tri-| 


be tied into the net. 
angulation is being executed in coop- 


mission which is sharing the cost of | 
the work. 


Calendar 


—of the— 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


‘ 


Finance Docket No. 
Clinton-Oklahoma 


7518.—Application 
Western Railroad 


Company of Texas for authority to con- | 


struct a branch line of railroad in Gray 
County, Tex. Hearing assigned for 
July 24, Pampa, Tex., is cancelled and 
reassigned for July 29, Fort Worth, Tex., 
before Director Mahaffie. 

No. 17000.—Rate structure investigation, | 
part 4-A, rates on refined petroleum 
products from, to, and between points | 
in the Southwest, assigned for hearing 
September 4, Washington, D. C., before | 
Examiner Fuller and Peyser. 

No, 22159.—The Texas Industrial Traffic 
League vy. Abilene & Southern Railway 
Company et al.; No. 20948.—Abe Rosen- 
blum Corporation et al. v. Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad Company et al.; No. 
20948, Sub. No. 1.—Abe Rosenblum Cor- 
poration et al. v. Alabama Great South- 
ern Railroad Company et al.; and No. 
20948.—Sub. No. 2.—Abe Rosenblum 
Corporation et al. v. Asherton & Gulf 
Railway Company et al. Assigned for 
hearing September 30, El Paso, Tex., and 
October 7, 1929, San Antonio, Tex., Ex- 
aminer Disque. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3006 and first and second supplements.— 
Grain and grain products from western 
points to C. F, A. territory, and No. 
15037.—Southwestern Millers’ League et 





al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- | 


way Company et al. Assigned for oral 
argument October 10 and 11, Washing- 
ton D. C., before the Commission. 

No. 15234.—In the matter of divisions of 


freight rates in western and mountain | 


Pacific territories. 
October 15, 
Disque. 


Demand for Labor 
Increased in June 


. Assigned for hearing 
Chicago, Ill, Examiner 


Volume of Unemployment Said 
To Have Been Reduced. 


_ +. [Continued from Page*1.] 

in this industry, which is usually ap- 
parent in June, it was hardly perceptible 
compared with previous years. 

There _was considerable activity in the 
metal-mining districts of the country 
and a shortage of skilled metal miners 
was reported in Idaho and Montana. 
The metal and machine shops continued 
capacity operations in most instances 
and a shortage of skilled mechanics, 
such as tool and die makers, obtained 
in several cities. The shipyards, par- 
ticularly those located along the Atlantic 
coast line, engaged additional skilled and 
unskilled workers. The plants manufac- 
turing airplanes and motors and other 
accessories reported an increase in em- 
ployment. 

Notwithstanding the era of prosperity 
that the country has been enjoying, 
there still remains unemployment, par- 


|in this application. 
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! | Four Roads Receive 
On New Steel Tower for Surveying Authority to Operate | 


Over Lines in Texas 


Extension of Cane Belt Road 
To Handle Traffic Also 
For Two Other 


Carriers. 


|. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has isued a certificate in Finance Docket 
No. 7510 authorizing the Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe Railway and the Cane Belt 
Railroad to operate over tracks of the 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 
Railway, and the Texas & New Orleans 
Railroad, and the Galyeston, Harrisburg 
& San Antonio Railway to operate. over 
a proposed extension of the Cane Belt 
| Railroad in Wharton and Fort Bend coun- 
ties, Texas. The full text of the report, 
by Division 4, dated July 18 and made 
public on July 20, follows: 


The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company, thé Texas & New Or- 
leans Railroad Company, carriers by rail- 
road subject to the interstate commerce 
act, the Cane Belt Railroad Company, 
j}and the Galveston, Harrisburg & San 
| Antonio Railway Company, corporations 
| organized for the purpose of engaging in 
| interstate commerce by railroad, herein- 
| after referred to as the Gulf, Texas, Cane 
| Belt, and Galveston, respectively, on 
| March 25, 1929, filed their joint and sev# 
eral application under paragraph (18) 
of section 1 for certificates that the pres- 
| ont and future public convenience and 
|necessity require the operation (1) by 
|the Gulf and/or Cane Belt upon lines 
of the Galveston from a point of connec- 
|; tion with the line of the Cane Belt, now 
under construction, at or near Don Tol, 
thence northerly to Wharton Junction, 
| thence easterly to a connection with the 
|existing line of the Gulf at Rosenberg, 
| approximately 37 miles, and from Guy in 
a northerly and easterly direction to 
Rosenberg, about 15.3 miles; and (2) by 
| the Texas and/or Galveston over a line 
| of the Cane Belt, now under construc- 
| tion, from a point at or near Don Tol, 
| thence in a general easterly direction to 
a connection with a line of the Galveston 
at or near Guy, 11.4 miles, and from 
Guy in an easterly direction to Thomp- 
sons, 15.9 miles, all in Wharton and Fort 
Bend Counties, Texas. 

Extension Authorized Last Year. 

No representations have been made by 
State authorities and no objection to the 
| granting of the application has been pre- 
sented to us. 

By our report and certificate of Decem- 
ber 15, 1928, 150 I. C. C. 97, we author- 
ized the Cane Belt to construct an ex- 
tension of its line from a point between | 





* 


dation — 
Trackage Rights Giten Two Railways 


To Reach New Station in Cincinnati 


t 


Pennsylvania and Norfolk & Western Authorized to 
Operate Over Line of Baltimore & Ohio. 


| 

| * viede 

| <A certificate has been issued by the| mentioned above, the cost of which is 
Interstate Commerce Commission author- | not to be included-in said valuation un- 
izing the Pennsylvania Railroad‘ and the} less experience in handling the traffic 
Norfolk & Western Railway to‘operate{shows that it is impracticable to limit 
under trackage rights over the line of|the handling of passenger trains to the 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad between | two exclusive passenger tracks between 
East Norwood, Ohio, arid a connection) those points and it is expedient to use 
| with the tracks of the Cincinnati Union |'four tracks interchangeably for passen- 
Terminal ee approximately seven | ger and freight tracks. 

miles, to enable them to enter’ the new In the latter event the two additional 
|‘union station at Cincinnati. tracks will be included in the valuation, 
The text of the report by Division 4 together with any additions and better- 


; j ments subsequently made thereto. In 
in Finance Docket No. 7606, dated July the event the Baltimore & Ohio finds it 


12 and made public July 20, follows: expedient to construct an additional track 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company | for passenger business between Spring 

and the Norfolk & Western ‘Railway age Avenue and Terminal Junction, in 
i 


. . eu of the use of the two additional 
Company, carriers by railroad subject | tracks mentioned above, the cost of the 
to the interstate commerce act, on May : 


a sea a aes said third passenger track and any addi- 
10, 1929, filed their joint application | tions and betterments subsequently made 
under paragraph (18) of section 1 of 


| the act for a certificate of public con- 


| venience and necessity authorizing opera-| B, & O. Reserves Right 
tion by them over the line of the Bal- 


timore & Ohio Railroad Company be- To Admit Other Companies 


; tween East Norwood and a connection |’ According to the agreement it is un- 
with the tracks of the Cincinnati Union | derstood that the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Terminal Company, 
miles, all in Hamilton County, Ohio. No| the parties thereto the tracks between 
| representations have been made by any |Ivorydale Junction and Terminal Junc- 
| State authority and no objection to the} tion; that the Baltimore & Ohio is han- 
granting of the application has been pre- | dling in its Toledo division trains traf- 
| sented to us. ; fic for the Erie Railroad Company; that 
| By our report and certificate in Con-| the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western 
struction by Cincinnati Union Term. Co.,| Railroad Company operates trains over 
138 I. C. C. 297, we authorized‘the Cin- | the Toledo division, which at the open- 
cinnati Union Terminal Company.to con- | ing of the terminal will be handled over 
struct a union passenger station and | the tracks which are the subject of the 
equipment terminal, and lines of railroad | agreement, and that the Erie may here- 
incident thereto, at Cleveland, Ohio. The | after handle its traffic in its own trains, 
terminal company was organized by the | and the use now made or hereafter to 
sever? principal railroads entering Cin-| be made as above stated, and by the 
cinnati, including the Baltimore & Ohio, | Said companies and their successors has 


Western. The Norfolk & Western now|the minimum proportion of: taxes and 
operates into the Pennsylvania station. | rental to be paid by the Pennsylvania 
By our report and certificates.in Con-|and the Norfolk & Western. The Bal- 
struction and Operation of Line by Pitts- | timore & Ohio reserves the right to ad- 
burgh, C., C. & St. L. R. Co, et al., Fi-| Mit other companies to the use of any 
nance Docket No. 7605, decided concur-| Or all of the said tracks. In the event 


construct an extension of its line from s ; 
Duck Creek, Ohio, to a connection with | & Western will be determined after de- 
approximately 1.2 miles. -The purpose of | taxes paid by such other companies. 

that extension and of the operation pro- The tracks and facilities which are 
posed herein is to enable the Pennsyl- |'the subject‘@f the agreement are divided 
vania and the Norfolk & Western to enter | into four zones, designated A to D, in- 
the new union station in the most prac-|clusive. The 6 per cent rental on the 
ticable and economical manner. 
: . ties, together with taxes, will be ap- 
Other Companies Permitted t a 





Lane City and Magnet on its own line in 
a general northeasterly direction to a 
connection with the line of the Gulf at 
Thompsons, approximately 35 miles. This 
line, hereinafter referred to as the Cane 
Belt extension or the proposed line, is 
being constructed primarily to serve a 
|large sulphur mine at Boling Dome, 
which is about 2 miles east of the Gal- 
veston’s Palacios branch. At Don Tol 


u n gs | the proposed line will cross the Palacios 
eration with the Mississippi River Com- | 


branch, and at Guy the Galveston’s 
Damon Mound branch. 

The Palacios branch connects at 
Wharton Junction with the Galveston’s 
Victoria division, which extends north- 
easterly through Rosenberg. The latter’s 
Damon Mound branch extends from 
Damon northerly through Guy to Rosen- 
berg. The properties of the Cane Belt 


| are operated under lease by the Gulf, and 
| under authority of our order of February 
| 25, 1929, 150 I. C. C. 449 the Cane Belt 
| extension will be likewise onerated. The 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company controls both companies by 
ownership of their capital stock. The 
| properties of the Galveston are operated 
by the Texas, under lease, pursuant to 
authority granted to us on December 28, 
1926, 117 I. C. C. 504. The two latter 
companies are controlled by.the Southern 
Pacific Company through ownership of 
stock. 


Trackage Rights Granted. 


By agreement of October 11, 1928, the 
applicants, subject to our approval, grant 
each other the trackage rights involved 
In this contract the 
|Gulf and the Cane Belt are referred to 
as the Santa Fe, and the Texas and Gal- 
|veston are designated as the Southern 
|Pacific. The Southern Pacific grants 
|the Santa Fe the right to operate over 


Use of B. & O. Tracks divided on a user basis, that is, on the 
basis which the proportion of trains of 


Under the terms of an agreement dated | the Pennsylvani 

December 15, 1927, modified under date | Western biave to the teal nomuk & 
of June 19, 1928, the Baltimore & Ohio | trains handled in each zone, but in any 
grants to the Pennsylvania and the Nor- | event the Pennsylvania will pay for the 
folk & Western the right to use for| use of itself and the Norfolk & Western 
passenger, mail, express, and milk trains, | not less than 33 1-3 per cent of the 
and such other trains of like character | rental and taxes in Zone A, 25 per cent 
as shall be granted the privilege of us-/in Zones B and C, and 50 per cent in 
ing the passenger terminal of the Cin- | Zone D. 

cinnati Union Terminal Company, the} ‘In the event the cost of construction 
main tracks of the Baltimore & Ohio} of additional tracks in Zone A be added 
Southwestern Railroad Company from | to the valuation as mentioned above, the 
the point of connection between the | minimum proportion of rental and taxes 
tracks of the Baltimore & Ohio and the} to be paid by the Pennsylvania for it- 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St.| self and the Norfolk & Western will be 
Louis at East Norwood, designated | reduced to 25 per cent. Should the Bal- 
Pennsylvania Junction, to a point of|timore & Ohio construct the additional 
connection between the tracks. of the| track between Spring Grove Avenue and 


_AurHorizep ‘StaTeMENTS ONLY Are PrES 
PusiisHeD WitHouT COMMENT BY THE 


Land Surveys 


thereto will be included in the valuation. | 


approximately 7] Chicago & St. Louis Will use jointly with | 


the Pennsylvania, and the Norfolk &| been taken into consideration in fixing") 


rently herewith, we authorized the Pitts- | Other companies are so admitted to the| 


burgh, Cincinati, Chicago & St. Louis to | Use of the tracks the rental to be paid | 
by the Pennsylvania and the Norfolk | 


the Baltimore & Ohio at East Norwood, | ducting the gross amount of rental and | 


valuation*of existing and added facili-| 


portioned to the respective zones and| 


Baltimore & Ohio and the Terminal 
Company in the vicinity of the former’s 
Brighton Yard near Queen City Avenue, 
known as Terminal Junction, approxi- 
mately 7 miles. The expense of, making 
the connection at Pennsylvania Junction 
is to be borne solely by the Pennsylvania 
and the Norfolk & Western. 


The tracks to be used are limited, ex- 
cept as hereinafter provided, to the 
double track main line of the Baltimore & 
Ohio plus additional main tracks to be 
constructed as follows: A third main 
track from Pennsylvania Junction to the 
vicinity of the junction with the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St, Louis 
Railway, known as Ivorydale Junction, 
and two additional main tracks from the 


Terminal Junction no change in the Zone 
A rental will be made. 


Steps for Payment 
Of Expenses Stipulated 


In addition to the payment on account 


| of interest and taxes the Pennsylvania 


will pay also for the use by itself and 
the Norfolk & Western that proportion 
of the expenses of maintenance and op- 
eration of the tracks and facilities to be 
used jointly, apportioned to the respec- 
tive zones, which the proportion of their 
trains bears to the total number of trains 
handled within each of the several zones, 
provided that the proportion of such ex- 
penses so paid by the Pennsylvania shall 
not be less than 20 per cent of the en- 


vicinity of Ivorydale Junction to the 


vicinity of Spring Grove Avenue cross- 
ing. Between Spring Grove Avenue and 
Terminal Junction the two main tracks to 
|be, used for passenger service will be 





tire cost of maintenance and operation 
of all such joint facilities. 

Payment of rental on the valuation of 
added facilities, together with taxes 
thereon, as described above, shall com- 


ENTED Heretn, Berna 
Unitep States DaILy 


Early Action Asked 
On Mr. Porter’s Plan 
To Merge Railroads 


Commissioner’s Recommen- 
dations Expected to Be 
Taken Up This Fall 
By I. C. C. 


[Continued from Page 1.1]. 
tional data it has gathered since, it will 


|not be necessary to hold further hear- 
|ings on the plan, but the law. provides 
for subsequent changes from time%o 
| time in the plan and hearings could be 
| held at the request of interested parties 
| after it has been issued. 

Favors Early Action. 2 
As to whether the plan would be issued 
| before hearings are held on the formal 
| unification applications submitted by the 


| Baltimore & Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Wabash and other railways, Commis- 
| sioner Porter said that would probably 
| depend upon the time required to reach 
an agreement on a plan. If a plan is 
| promulgated before the separate appli- 
cations are acted upon they could be 
| considered in the light of the plan but 
if the plan were not ready hearings 
might be held on the separate applica- 
tions independently. Commissioner Por- 
ter, however, believes, he said, that the 
| Commission should proceed as rapidly as 
| possible in complying with the direction 
lof the statute that it prepare a plan, 
| with which, according to the law, any 
|actual consolidations proposed by the 
| railroads must be in harmony to be ap- 
| proved. 

| The tentative plan provided for eight 
|or nine systems in eastern territory, 
| while various proposals and aces 
| presented to the Commission since, have 
| suggested or contended for a division 
| into four, five or six systems. 


Provisions of Section 5. 
Section 5 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended in 1920 by the tae 4 
| portation Act, after providing for at- 
| quisitions of control of one railroad by 
another, subject to approval by the Com- 
mission, in paragraph 2, also provides 
in paragraphs 4 and 5 as follows: 

“The Commission shall as soon as 
practicable prepare and adopt a plan 
for the consolidation of the railways of 
the continental United States into a 
limited number of systems. . When 
the Commission has agreed upon a ten- 
tative plan, it shall give same due pub- 
licity and upon reasonable notice, in- 
cluding notice to the Governor of each 
State, shall hear all persons who may 
file or present objections thereto. The 
Commission is authorized to prescribe a 
procedure for such hearings and to fix 
a time for bringing them to a close. 
After the hearings are at an end, the 
Commission shall adopt a plan for such 
consolidations and publish the same; but 
it may at any time thereafter, upon 
its own motion or upon application, re- 
open the subject for such changes or 
modifications as in its judgment “ill 
promote the public interest. The con- 
solidations herein provided for shall be 
in harmony with such plan.” 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has 
advised the Commission of its —- 
ness to amend its* application for a 
thority to acquire control of a number 
of additional railroads in Eastern ter- 
ritory by omitting the Chicago, In- 
dianapolis & Louisville Railway as one 
of the roads to be acquired, in view of 
the opposition expressed by the C. I. 
& L. and by the Southern Railway and 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
| which jointly control it. 














agreement and such failure continue for 
a period of 60 days after written notice 
from the Baltimore & Ohio of such fail- 
ure, with demand for performance, the 
latter shall have the right and privilege 
to terminate the agreement in respect to 
the party in fault, provided that the fail- 
ure to make any payment or perform 
any covenant which is the subject of ar- 
bitration or litigation between any of 
the parties, shall not, pending arbitra- 
tion or litigation, be deemed @ cause of 
forfeiture. iv 
Under date of June 19, 1928, an agree- 
ment was entered into between the same 
parties under which the Pennsylvania 
and the Norfolk & Western are granted 
the right to use the Winton Place stag 


| the equivalent of the two existing tracks 


tion of the Baltimore & Ohio for through 


|the Damon Mound branch, and appur- 
tenant side tracks, from Guy to Rosen- 
berg and the further right to operate 
|over such industry tracks as may con- 
|nect therewith between the points men- 
tioned for the purpose of serving any 
industry engaged in the mining, produc- 
ling, refining, or manufacturing of min- 
lerals or mineral products. 

The Santa Fe’s right to handle any 
traffic originating at or destined to any 
such industry is limited to such traffic 
the destination or origin of which, as 
the case may be, is some point beyond 
the termini of that portion of the Damon 
|Mound branch involved. Its right to 
| handle such traffic and to operate over 
|the industry tracks shall become effec- 
tive only in the event it constructs or 
causes to be constructed the Cane Belt 
jextension from Guy to Thompsons. 

Pending completion of the proposed 
line from Don Tol to Guy, the Southern 
| Pacific grants the Santa Fe the right to 
operate over the Southern Pacific’s 
tracks from Don Tol via Wharton Junc- 
tion to Rosenberg. This right shall be- 
come effective when the Cane Belt ex- 
| tension is constructed as far east as Don 
{Tol and shall terminate when that ex- 
|tension is completed, in condition for 
operation, to Guy. 


S. P. May Use Extension. 


| The Santa Fe grants the Southern Pa- 
| cific similar rights to operate over the 
Cane Belt extension from Don Tol to 
| Guy, with the proviso that Southern Pa- 
| cific traffic to or from mining industries 
|on the proposed line shall originate at 
lor be destined to, as the case may be, 
points beyond the termini of the pro- 
posed line. The Southern Pacific is ob- 
ligated to operate its trains containing 
|sulphar or other minerals or mineral 
| products over the Cane Belt extension 
| from Don Tol to Guy whenever the vol- 
|ume of said traffic destined to points 
| east of Rosenberg is available in train- 
'load lots of 50 or more cars; only so 


mence from the date of completion of 
each of said additions. Until actual use 
Users to Apportion by the Pennsylvania or the Norfolk & 
Western such proportion of interest and 
Rental for Use of Tracks taxes shall be the minimum proportion 
| The annual rental for the use of the | as described above, except that the Penn- 
tracks is to be apportioned among all sylvania for itself and the Norfolk & 
the users on the basis of 6 per’cent per} Western shall not be required to pay on 
annum upon the agreed valuation of the | account of such added facilities for more 
present double-track line from Pennsyl-| than six months prior to the date that 
| vania Junction to a point as near as may|the new union passenger terminal is 
| be equivalent to Terminal Junction, plus ready for use by those companies, 
|6 per cent interest upon the cost of such 
additions and betterments thereto made|on valuation and taxes on existing fa- 
subsequent to the date to which was|}eilities and proportion of the expenses 
computed the valuation of the present|}of maintenance and operation of the 
facilities as from time to time may be| joint facilities shall begin when either 
found necessary or may be required by|the Pennsylvania or the Norfolk & 
governmental authority, including, but | Western begins the use thereof, provided 
not exclusively, the cost of one addi-|that such use shall begin not later than 
tional track between Pennsylvania Junc-|-six months after the date when the new 
tion and Ivorydale Junction, including | union passenger station is ready for use 
certain cross-overs, and two additional}by those companies. Provision is made 
tracks between Ivorydale Junction andj for computing the cost of materials and 
the vicinity of Spring Grove Avenue,} supplies used in operation and mainte- 
| with the necessary additions and'better-, nance of the property. 


ments thereto as may be required; also a . 
the cost of eliminating certain grade Light Locomotive Is 


crossings and including certain signal-| Not Termed a Train 

ing and interlocking costs. The valua- J pet 

tion of the Baltimore & Ohio’s present |., 12 computing user basis, light locomo- 
tives of any of the companies using the 


facilities for the purpose of the, agree- facilities and work and wreck trains of 


ment is $3,188,670. , . 
. |the Baltimore & Ohio shall not be 
The agreement states that the Balti-| -ounted as a train. The use to be made 


more & Ohio contemplates the construc- ‘ 
tion of two tracks for its own use be- by the Pennsylvania and Norfolk & 


tween the vicinity of Spring Grove Ave- 
nue and Terminal Junction additional to | 
the two tracks for passenger service 


but relocated. 


especially limited to the operation of 
trains between Pennsylvania Junction 
and Terminal Junction and dees not in- 
clude the use of any intermediate sta- 
‘tions of the Baltimore & Ohio, except 
that the latter will, if requested, permit 
the Pennsylvania and Norfolk & Western 
to use the Winton Place passenger sta- 
tion upon such terms and conditions as 
may be mutually agreed upon. The 
rights and obligations created by the 





operate over the Cane Belt extension 
from Guy to Thompsons, when it shall 
have been constructed, under the terms 
and conditions of the said agreement of 
October 11, 1928. ! 
Charge is $1.10 Per Mile. 
Compensation for use of each other’s 


Payment of the proportion of interest | 


Western of the facilities as described is | 





passenger business jointly with such 
other carriers as may be granted the 
same right. By through passenger busi- 
ness is meant traffic originating at Win- 
ton Place destined to points beyond East 
Norwood, and traffic arriving at Winton 
Place from points beyond East Norwood. 
Local traffic between East Norwood and 
Cincinnati is excluded. 


Agreement Will Be 
Effective in 1932 


For the use of this station and facili- 

ties the Pennsylvania will pay for it- 
self and the Norfolk & Western an in- 
terest charge of 2 per cent per annum 
on the present valuation of the station 
facilities, which is agreed to be $26,000, 
and 2 per cent on all additions and bet- 
terments made thereto; a depreciation 
charge of 1 per cent per annum on the 
present valuation of the buildings, which 
is agreed to be $21,470, and on additiong 
and betterments made thereto, and one? 
third of the expense of maintenance and 
operation of the station, grounds, and 
facilities. This agreement will become 
effective as soon as the Pennsylvania and 
Norfolk & Western, or either of them, 
begin to operate over the track of the 
Baltimore & Ohio in accordance with the 
terms of the agreement of December 
15, 1927, as modified, which it is believed 
| will be about July 1, 1932. 
No application has been filed with us 
| by the Norfolk & Western for authority 
|to operate over the lines of the Penn- 
sylvania beyond the present Pennsylvania 
passenger station, nor over the proposed 
extension of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis between Duck Creek 
and East Norwood. / Nothing contained 
herein shall be construed as authorizing 
such operation, 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the future public convenience and neces- 





¥ 


tracks is set at $1.10 per train mile, 


agreement are perpetual and will inure| sity require the operation by the Penn- 


ticularly among clerical workers, coal a; L 
miners, and unskilled laborers. It is en-| long, however, as the Santa Fe shall 
couraging to report that the first half | move over the Damon Mound branch 
of 1929 has witnessed remarkable | from Guy to Rosenberg the majority of 
achievements in the various industries, | its traffic originating at or destined to 


to. the benefit of and be binding upon the 
successors and assigns of each of the 
parties as well as to certain subsidiary 
companies of the Pennsylvania. 


which shall include the services of such 
operators as may be necessary for the 
handling of train orders upon their re- 
spective tracks, except that if'any ad- 





with no indication that there will be| points on the Cane Belt extension be- 


(99.8) being for Nashville, Tenn., and 
the lowest (42.7) for Seattle, Wash. 


tracks, in Nolan and Tom Green Coun- 
ties, Texas, approved. 


any. noticeable recession during the re- 
mainder of the year. 


tween the points mentioned. The South- 
ern Pacific is also granted the right to 


However, should the Pennsylvania or 
the Norfolk & Western fail to comply 
with any of ‘its obligations under the 


ditional operators, or additional offices 


[Continued on Page 7, Cotumn 4.1 


| Sylvania Railroad Company and the Nor- 
| folk & Western Railway Company under 
| trackage rights over the line of railroad 
| of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany in Hamilton County, Ohio, described 
in the application. An appropriate cer- 
tificate will be issued. 4 
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Governor General 
Discusses Problem 


Fear of Domination by Foreign 
Investors Is Said to Be 
Groundless. 


The need of capital to bring about 
‘ the economic development of the Philip- 
pipes was emphasized by the Governor 
Géneral, Dwight F. Davis, in his message 
submitted to the Philippine Legislature. 
The text of message, which also urged 
further diversification of crops as one 
s@ution for the problems of the Islands, 
has been made public by the Depart- 
ment of War. 

Governor Davis stated that the fear 
of foreign capitalistic domination of the 
Philippines would seem to be unfounded 
and he had been able to find no evi- 
dence that outside capital was clamor- 
ing to enter the Islands for the purpose 
of exploiting their resources. He pointed 
to the early development of the United 
States from the use of foreign capital 
and suggested that the people of the 
Islands were intelligent enough to use 
foreign funds without permitting them- 
selves to be dominated by foreign in- 
fluences. 

The full text of the section of the mes- 
sage which deals with the need of capi- 
tal, Governor Davis’ recommendations, 
and his discussion of the budget follows: 

The United States, now one of the most 
powerful economic nations in the world, 
until very recent years developed its 
economic resources largely through the 
assistance of foreign capital. As the na- 
tional wealth increased the American 
pe@le were gradually able to supply 
their own capital needs themselves, until 
today they are no longer borrowers but 
have become lenders to other nations. 
Their use of foreign capital as an insti- 
tution to develop the national wealth and 
their encouragement of the cooperation 
of outside capital did not bring with 
them any danger of foreign exploitation 
of the national resources, nor did it mean 
any attempt at foreign political domin 
tion. 


Owners of Capital Avoid 
Uncertain Conditions 


I can find no evidence that outside cap- 
ital is clamoring to enter the Philippines 
for the purpose of exploitation; neither 
is outside capital hesitant, reluctant, un- 
willing. Owners of capital are usually 
very cautious in their investments. What 
they seek and properly demand are as- 
surances of fair treatment, just laws, 
sound policy, and a chance to earn rea- 
sonable dividends. If they fear that they 
will meet with hostility, uncertainty or 
unfairness they will seek other fertile 
fields where they will eagerly be made 
welcome, ; ; 

The fear of foreign capitalistic domina- 
tion would seem to be the unfounded 
nightmare of those who lack a vision of 
the future. They belittle the Philippine 
people by intimating that they have not 
the intelligence, the ability, and the 
courage to cooperate with outside capital 
whout being controlled by it. 

The economic problem here is twofold 
—to bring capital in and to keep labor 
from going out. The solution of the first 
will materially aid the solution of the 
second. Unfortunately, due to changes 
in the economic life and to increased 
needs, without the means of satisfying 
them, our labor is emigrating to other 
lands. With economic development will 
come increasing demand and need for 
Philippine labor which today is promot- 
ing the prosperity of other countries 
rather than buildiny up their own. 

It is vitally important to both the 
present and future prosperity of the 
Islands that the energies of our citizens 
should be profitably applied here and 
should not in the present stage of our 
economic development be diverted to 
employment in building up the indus- 
tries of other lands. Measures adapted 
to bring about the needed conservation 
of the Island’s limited supply of labor 

ay well receive your careful considera- 
ion. 
Where only two per cent of the 30,- 
000,000 hectares of public domain have 
been taken up, where less than 12 per 
cent of the lands are in cultivation, 
with 10,000,000 hectares of potentially 
agricultural lands subject to settlement, 
where enormous natural industries are 
undeveloped, there would seem to be 
plenty of opportunities within the 
Islands instead of following the will-of- 
the-wisp of waiting wealth in other 
lands. 


Labor and Capital 
Control Economic Growth 


Labor is the backbone of industrial 
development. Capital furnishes the life- 
blood. Both are necessary for a healthy 
growth, A sound economic life demands 
that capital win reasonable dividends, 
which in turn enables labor to be profit- 
ably employed. If labor is forced to 
emigrate from the country, and capital 
is discouraged from entering into the 
country, economic growth will stop. 

Capital and labor, two corner stones 
on which ‘sound economic development 
rests, depend largely upon communi- 
cation and_ transportation for their 
@trength. In the Philippines splendid 
progress has been made upon a compre- 
hensive system of land communication, 
¢ the construction of good roads. The 
Limpletion of this system should be car- 
ried out as rapidly as funds permit, But 
another medium of communication of 
vital importance in a country consisting 
of thousands of islands, a natural sys- 
tem of highways, built by nature over 
the sea, has been seriously neglected. 
Other countries, especially the United 
States, are spending enormous sums to 
develop their waterways. In the Phil- 
ippines our laws have in some ways re- 
tarded rather than encouraged the de- 
velopment of inter-island shipping. 

Transportation is the life trade. If 
its growth is stunted by restrictive laws 
the growth of trade is stunted. If it is 
encouraged to expand, trade will expand. 
A sound, adequate, modern system of 
transportation by land, sea, and air is 
essential to a healthy growth of both 
foreign and domestic trade. 

The report which was made in 1927 
by the able advisory committee ap- 

ointed to study this subject is illuminat- 
ng and showed that inter-island ship- 
ping was utterly inadequate; that most 
of the ships were antiquated, unsatis- 
fagtory, inefficient, and dangerous; that 
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there wer many abuses . and disgrin, 
inations, apd that there were inadequate | 
| provisions fo the safety and comfortable | 
convenience of passengers. 

Although the recent change inthe law! 
which © reliéved inter-island shipping) 
from its manopolistic control and placed 
it on a competitive basis is resulting| 
|in substantial improvements, many of | 
|the unsatisfactory conditions above de-| 
scribed still exist. The Committee very} 
strongly ‘recommends important modi-| 
| fications in the law regarding the. re-| 
placement of tonnage operated by certain | 
foreign-ewned corporations. These mod- | 
ifications with appropriate safeguards | 
for Philippine and American interests’ 
|would result in bringing immediately | 
|into inter-island shipping a considerable | 
|number of modern, well-equipped vessels. 


Prosperity Is Declared " 
To Depend on Agriculture 


If, however, the inprovements. which 
are taking place and which with proper 
encouragement will take place in inter- 
island shipping are to be used to the | 
best advantage an adequate system of | 
ports should be developed. An advistry 
board on ports and harbor improvements 
composed of. technical and business men 
was appointed last year and madé a 
careful survey of port facilities of the 
archipelago. The report of this board 
as well as the report of the Secretary 
of Commerce and Communications should 
receive your consideration.’ The pro- 
posal to place all wharfage fees in a 
special fund for the development ‘and 
maintenance ‘of Insular ports is espe- 
cially meritorious. " 
The development of inter-island ship- 
ping and of ports is necessary in order 
that products, of agriculture may reach 
the domestic and foreign markets expe- 
ditiously and cheaply. Agriculture is, 
and for many years will be, the basic 
industry of the Islands. Every possible 
encouragement should be given to i's 
sound development. The welfare of the 
small farmer must be our constant. ob- 
jective; upon his prosperity depends, the 
prosperity of ‘the Islands’ merchants, 
manufacturers, transportation agencies 
anks. Dealers in every line of trade 
share in his prosperity and suffer .with 
him in his reverses. Upon the land and 
the use that is made of it depends largely 
the future prosperity of the Philippine 
Islands. ‘ 

The problem of expediting the set- 
tlement of the public domain and the 
prompt registration of land titles cén- 
tinues to be a serious Ome. Other pro- 
posals will be submitted for your con- 
sideration by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and Natural Resources. Among the 
more important are: Development. of 
public lands of the sugar central, prin- 
cipally known as the Alunan plan, more 
rapid disposition of agricultural public 
lands through the creation of a:special 
revolving fund for the survey, subdiyi- 
sion and settlement of vacant land, to be 
carried out and financed either by the 
Government directly or in _ cooperation 
with private capital.) : 

The Secretary of Agriculture , and 
Natural Resources will also present bills 
designed to protect the forests and,to 
provide a more effective supervision. ‘in 
the Bureau of Forestry, to encourage 
the development of the mineral resources 
of the Islands by liberalizing the law 
govering investment in more than one 
mining corporation, exempting exported 
refractory ores from payment of wharf- 
age taxes, the coordination and special- 
ization of agricultural experimentation, 
and the promotion of the cattle raising 
industry by the imposition of higher‘tm- 
port duties. y 

In order to encourage agricultural, in- 
dustrial and commercial development, 
steps should be taken to_ supply, 
|preferably through private agency and 
capital, the existing need of facilities 
|for granting small loans to worthy ‘in- 
dividuals of limited means, and business 
enterprises of narrow scope, at fair rates 
of interest and under reasonable condi- 
tions. There should also be a thorough 
revision of the present laws governing 
rural credit associations so as to bring’) 
them under adequate . supervision and 
control and make them function accord- 
ing to their original purpose. A bank 
devoted exclusively to agricultural loans, 
and designed to supplement the work of 
the rural credit associations, is another 
agency needed to encourage agricultural 
| development. 








Improvement of System 
Of Education Advocated 


An educated public Opinion is essen- 
tial to the success of a democratic form 
of government. With about 65 per ‘cent 
of our children of school age unable’to 
obtain even the most elementary educa-’ 
tion, due to the lack of school revenilés, 
the development of an informed public 
opinion is difficult of attainment. “The 
keen desire of our Filipino youth for edu- 
cation, always the object of commenda- 
tory comment by trained observers, 
should be gratified as rapidly as funds 
will permit, i 

Through the generous appropriations 
of previous years an excellent system of 
public schools is now im operation. ‘The 
large appropriation made at the last 
session of the legislature in further aid 
if elementary education has been most 
beneficial. Gradually sehool facilities 
are being extended and, as rapidly as'the 
income of the government will warrant, 
further extension should be made. _ 

The first obligation of the public 
school system is to overcome illiteracy 
and provide the individual with sufficient 
knowledge to enable him to meet: ade- 
quately his own personal needs and’ dis- 
charge properly his social obligations. 
In keeping with this principle, primaty 
and intermediate education should have 
first claim on available Government 
funds. Secondary and higher education, 
while important, should ‘not be promoted 
at the expense of basic training éssential 
|for all children. 

Above the elementary grade, prefer- 
ence should be given to vocational, in- 
dustrial and agricultural education." It 
is gratifying to learn that this princi- 
| ple found recognition two years ago in'a 
liberal appropriation for the promotion 
of vocational education. This has done 
much to stimulate 4nd develop the .ex- 
cellent vocational work which the public 
schools have been doing for many years. 
Further encouragement and_ financial 
support are needed. We ‘should continue 
to adjust the educational program so 
|that those who are edueated at public | 
lexpense will be economically efficient. | 
Purely -academic education should: be 4 
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supported more and more by those who 
seek it. 

Another principle should be recognized, 
that the. purpose of education is to de- 
velop not merely the mind but the body. 
The recent increased interest in health 
education is commendable. It is hoped 
that this phase of education will be 
given general consideration. 

Approximately two-thirds of the 
financial support of the public schools 
system comes from the Insular Govern- 
ment, the rest being provided by the 
provineées and municipalities, It is be- 
lieved that there should be a gradual in- 
crease in the proportion which is car- 
ried ky the local entities. In order to 
enable the provinces and municipalities 
to do $6; there have been proposed from 
time £@ time certain bills authorizing ad- 
ditional] local taxation such as an in- 
crease'in the land tax, an increase in 
the Cedula tax, and the creation of a 


provincial school fund. Serious consid- 
eration’of these proposals is desirable. 


Development Is Urged 
Of Recreational System 


The importance of wholesome recrea- 
tion in education should not be over- 
looked. Aside from the physical value, 
sport has an educational as well as a 
moral influence. Some lessons can be | 
taught better on the playgrounds than 
in the school, Fair play, respect for 
others, *'self-sacrifice, square dealing, 
honesty; ability to. work with others, 
these “fundamental qualities are devel- 
oped by recreation. Juvenile crime is 
lessened ‘by properly supervised play- 
grounds.: When the more pressing needs 
are cared for our municipalities may well 
foster the development of their recrea- 
tional systems. 

The ability of a country to advance in 
civilization is largely influenced by the 
health. of its people. Disease epidemics 
and bad sanitation directly affect prog- 
ress and prosperity. The evil effects of 
under-nourishment particularly are often 
not recognized. Preventive measures 
are more important than curative, al- 
though both are necessary. 

The achievements in public health and 
sanitation in the Philippines are well 
known:. There is no more important field 
of Government activity. It should con- 
tinue: to receive liberal support. It is 
gratifying to know that special atten- 
tion is being given to the thorough train- 
ing of public health officers by means of 
the recently established schools of pub- 
lic health and hygiene. The Isalnds are 
fortunate in that the International 
Health Board has taken an interest in 
the woyk and has contributed so gener- 
ously to its support. 

On ‘the curative side very satisfactory 
progress has been made in the establish- 
ment of*a system of provincial hospitals. 
This Work should go on. Several years 
ago the Legislature inaugurated a plan 
for an adequate institution for the care 
of the insane. The new Psychopathic 
Hospital at Mandaloyon is the result. 
Several additional buildings should be 
supplied before the institution is com- 
pleted: 

We may take pride in the fact that tthe 
Philippines lead the world in the treat- 
ment ‘of leprosy. With the Leonard Wood 
memorial funds for the eradication of 
leprosy amounting to more than 2,000,000 


pesos we should be able to realize still | 


greater achievements. A new leprosy 
hospital located near Manila is necessary 
in ord¢r to do away with the very un- 
satisfactory conditions, due to overcrowd- 
img and inadequate facilities prevailing 
at San Lazaro, and to provide an ade- 
quate station for the care and treatment 
of leprosy in this part of the archi- 
pelago: 

Other diseases taking a heavy annual 
toll of life and seriously impairing the 
vitality of thousands, are tuberculosis, 
malaria and beriberi. The special ac- 
tivities being carried on with respect 
to these diseases should be continued and 
adequately supported. 


The. quarantine service of the Philip- 
Pines is.one of the most effective in the 
Far East, and deserves credit for having 
protected the islands from an invasion 
of any of the highly communicable dis- 
eases which infest this part of the world. 
There.is great need of an adequate de- 
tention station at Mariveles in order that 
the service may be prepared to handle 
any emergency. 

A balanced budget is the keystone of 
good government. If expenditures habit- 
ually exceed revenues that keystone will 
fall, and with it a good government will 
fall. , The Philippine Government today 
is on_a sound financial basis. We must. 
be willing to make any sacrifices neces- 
sary to, keep it on a sound basis. 


Finances Are Found 
To Be in Soursd Condition 


The Government finances are in a good 
conditién and the ‘budget is made under 
a strictly cash basis. The integritxy of 
our credit must be retained regardless 
of what desirable improvements must be 
eliminated from the budget. I cannot 
agree to any material increase in the 
total amount fixed in the budget. 

There, is nothing at: present to indicate 
that the revenue collections will increase 
next year. The average annual revenue 
for thé last 10 years, including receipts 
from the currency reserve fund, which by 
their nature are special and not expected 
to recur, is 76,834,000 pesos. The an- 
nual average, the last five years, is 78,- 
863,000 ‘pesos, and the annual average 
for the» last three years is 80,366,000 
pesos. Therefore, im the absence of any 
sure indication of a probable increase 
in collections, it is believed that the es- 
timated income of 80,100,000 pesos for 
1930 is.the safe limit for the budget. Of 
this amount, the sum of 2,500,000 pesos 
is proposed to be set aside exclusively 
for port*work, and the balance of 77,600,- 
000 pesos. for general expenditures. 

To be contineeed in the issue of 

J uly 83s 


Author ity to Operate ‘Comparative analysis o 


Over Lines in Texas 


——-- | 
Extension of Cane Belt Road | 


To Handle Traffic Also | 
For Two Other 
Carriers. 


[Continzed from Page 6.) ) 
or other buildings are required for han-| 
dling train orders at points where the 
proposed line may be connected with the | 
Southern Pacifie’s existing lines, the} 
cost of such adglitional operators, etc.,| 
shall be divided equally between the) 
parties. An engine or motor, or more | 
than one engine or motor, coupled, with 
or without cars, shall be considered one | 
train, with the proviso that freight! 
trains of the temant company shall be! 
limited to 75 loaded cars or 100 empty 
ears, exclusive of cabooses and locomo- 
tives operated or handled in trains, ex- 
cept one pulling locomotive shall be 
counted as 10 loaded cars. 

A train having more than 75 loaded 
or more than 100 empty cars, counted 
under the method provided, shall be! 
counted as two trains. No charge shall 
be made by the Owning company against 
the tenant company for switching move- 
ments at any imdustry or upon any in- 
dustry track over which it has the right 
to operate. Each company is to main- 
tain and operate the tracks under its 
control and to furnish crews required 
on it sown trains. Provisions are in- 
cluded in the agreement as to operating 
regulations, assumption of liabilities and 
their settlement, arbitration, etc. 

Good for 50 Years, 


Except as to the Santa Fe’s right to| 
operate from Don Tol via Wharton) 
Junction to Rosenberg, the agreement be- 
comes effective when the Cane Belt ex- 
tension shall have been completed as far 
east as Guy and shall continue for 50 
years from October 11, 1928, and there- 
after until such time as the parties con- 
clude that the volume of sulphur and| 
other minerals are insufficient to warrant 
the continuation of the proposed method 
of operation. 

The Southern Pacific expects te haul 
from Boling about 200,000 tons of sul- 
phur each of the first three years of 
operation under the proposed arrange- 
ment, increasing to 500,000 tons the fifth 
and each succeeding year, with revenues | 


increasing from: $298,026 the first year} 


to $745,065 the fifth and succeeding 
years. This estimate is based on the as- 
sumption that the Southern Pacific wil! 


sulphur produced at Boling. 


Operation by the Southern Pacific from | 


line to 
shorten 


near Boling ower the. proposed 
its Damon Mound branch will 
its haul between the sulphur mines} 
and Houston, Galveston, and other 
points towhich sulphur will move by 12.9, 
miles, creating an estimated saving of 
$6,488 for each of the first three years | 
and $16,193 for the fifth and’succeeding | 
years. 
Cane Belt extension between Guy and 
Thompsons is possible at this time be- 
cause of the fact that that territory has | 
not yet been developed. 


Eliminates Other Route. 


The Santa Fe’s use of the Damon 
Mound branch from Guy to Rosenberg, 
pénding completion of the Cane Belt ex-| 
tension to Thompsons, will eliminate the 
present route wia Sealy and reduce the} 
haul about 58 miles on traffic originating 
at or destined to points between Magnet | 
and Guy on the proposed line and on the 
Cane Belt south of Magnet when such 
traffic is destimed to or originates at}! 
points on the Gulf’s line south of Rosen- 
‘berg, such as Galveston and Texas City. | 
The annual saving under this arrange- 
ment is estimated at $99,535. It is ex- 
pected that the Cane Belt extension will 
be constructed as far as Guy by January, 
1930, at which time operation over the 
Damon Mound branch will be commenced 
by the Santa Fe, 

Upon the facts presented we find that) 
the present and future public convenience 
and necessity require the operation by 
the applicants over the tracks of each 
other as set forth in the application. An 
appropriate certificate will be issued. 


CALIFORNIA 


| Income tax 


No estimate of traffic from the| 
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United States Treasury Statement 


f receipts and expenditures at the close | 


of business July 18, as made public July 20 


RECEIPTS. 
Customs 


we eee eeeee 


Misc. intermal revenue., 
Foreign obligations— 
Principal se 
Interest 2.0 =o ctoccees 
Railroad securities. 
AD) OhOG. ee v0 ins . 
Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- 
vestment)> .... 
Proceeds sale of 
property bhi ooh atd 16d 
Panama Canal tolls, ete. 
Other miscellaneous.... 


surplus 


Total ordinary 


Excess of expenditures., 


EXPEN DITURES. 
General expenditures 
"Interest om public debt 
Refund customs 
Refund internai revenue 
Panama Canal ......... 

Op. in Spee. Accounts— 
DRONE: 6.66 0:0 ves 
War Finance Corp 
Shipping Board ...... 
Alien property funds... 


seeeen 


| Adj, service cert. fund., 


iCivil-serviee ret. fund .. 

Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. Life Insurance... 
D.C. Teachers’ Retirem't 
iFor. Service Retirement 
Gen. R. R. Contingent.. 


Total ordinary 
Sinking fund...... 


Rec. for estate taxe! 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc... 


Total 


Total 


expenditures. 


», $124,913,201.41 


Corresponding 
Period 
Last Year 
$25,979, 766.09 
17,644,668.20 
80,000,945.54 


This Month. 
$28 995,167.21 
14,806,031.66 
34,601,949.73 


25,000.00 
19,359.57 
235,647.17 
176,934.84 


"19,359.57 
656,398.85 
61,177.72 


3,225,022.66 \ 4,949,644.95 
316,535.61 
984,552.59 
14,488,729.63 


1,318,077.40 
901,575.53 
12,650,479.86 


$97 ,874,930.67 $94,182,093.71 


$182.130,095.48 $98,920,414.63 


$123,102,005.18 
11,872,516.70 
1,062,682.58 
6,089,411.12 
382,663.43 


15,374,311.54 
964,461.14 
7.780,675.56 
704,326.85 


8,953.88 
487,614.51 
323,281.48 

+693 ,024.92 
65,086.32 
19,819,802.13 


62,145.11 
416,745 
1, 933,847.27 
441,641.10 
285,561.06 
20,177,648.28 
3,152,539.17 
4162.55 
379,776.55 g 
' 72,646.04 726,361.88 
$176,225,872.90 $168,093,008.34 


$103,769,950.00 $25,000,000.00 
US ear 

203.25 9,500.00 
$103.779,153.25 $25,009,500.00 


$280,005,026.15 $193,102,508.34 


$182,130,095.48 


Corresponding 

Period 
Fiscal Yr.1930. Fiscal Yr, 1929. 
$28,995,167.21 
14,806,031.66 
34,601,949.73 


17,644,668.20 
30,000,945.54 


25,000.00 
19,359.57 
235,647.17 
176,934.84 
4,949,644.95 
1,318,077.40 


901,575. 5 | 


12,650,479.86 


$97,874,930.67 $94,182,093.7 1 


$98,920,414.63 


$124,913,201.41 
15,3874,311.54 
964,461.14 
7,780,675.56 
704,326.85 


$123,102,005- 
11,872,516. 
1,062,682. 
6,089,411. 
382,663. 


62,145. 
416,745.62 
1,933,847. 
441,641. 
285,561. 
20,177,648.2 


8,953. 
487,614. 
1,323,281. 
$693,024. 
65,086. 
19,819,802. 


5.230 | 


197,600.00 

726,361.88 

2.90 $168,093,008.34 
$103,769,950.00 

9,000.00 ae 
203.25 9,500.00 

$103,779,153.25 $25,009,500.00 


$280,005,026.15  $193,102,508.34 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included, 


‘The figures for the month and for the fiscal year 1930 to date each includes $28,432.49 | 
accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the corresponding | 
periods last year the figures 


include $33,417.76. 


+Excess of credits 


(deduct). {The 


amount of the appropriations available July 1 of $20,500,000 for the Civil Service re- 


itirement and disability fund and $216,000 for the Foreign Service retirement fund were | 
linvested im special issues of 4 per cent Treasury notes maturing June 30, 1934. 


In 


addition, imterest on investments in the Civil Service retirement and disability fumd 


|due June 30, of $3,482,257.53, 


together with a cash balance of $117,742.47, aggregating | 


$3,600,000, were likewise invested in the special Treasury note issues, making the total 
invested om this account $24,100,000. Also, other amounts available on July 1 for in- 


| vestment 


making the total investment on that account $398,000. 
balance account for any difference in amounts charge 


| Ref eouilin of Tax 





GROWS CLOSER 
tothe REST of 
the COUNTRY 


IR MATE. and air passenger ser- 

vice, faster train service, improved 
transit service through the Federal 
Reserve System, a great movement of 
opulation here from all over the At- 
antic and Middle Western States— 
all these Ihawe made Southerm Cal- 
ifornia closer, more familiar and more 
sages to the rest of the Umited 
tates, 


ECURITY-FiIRST 
NA'TIONAL BAN K. 
OF LOS ANGELES 


Resources over 600 million dollars 


The great pagel bank of the south- 
ern part of lifornia, with a branch 
system in prenet I cities from Fresno 
and San Lis Sbispo south to ihe 
Mexican boundary, 


24-HOUR ‘E'RANSIT SERVICE wth 
oud -“@pP communications over the 
ank’'s system. 





The Logical Southern. Califo.-nia 
Banking Connection. 


z 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL K. YOST, Vice President 
52 Wall Street. New York City 


| 


In Overassessment Cases | 


[Continued from Page 


Is Made | 


4. 


] 


Associated G 


: HN 


d above. 


in the Foreign Service retirement and disability fund aggregated $182,000, 


Variations in working cash 


a jeopardy assessment of a deficiency in | 
tax was made under the provisions 
section 279 of the Revenue Act of 1926, | 
since ‘after a thorough field investig@a- | cordance with a stipulation approved by 
_,_ | tion it is determined that the profit real- | the United States Board of Tax Appeals 
change of assets and as a result of which! ized from the transaction was materi-' in the instant case, Docket No. 16531. 
transport approximately one-half of the | 


oa 


ak 


I 


{ 


$25,979,766.09 | 


TOPAY’S 
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Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Changes in state bank membership in 
the Federal Reserve System for the week 
ending July 19 together with a list of 
| banks to which permission was granted 
during the same period for the exercise 
of trust powers were announced, July 
20, by the Federal Reserve Board as 
| follows: 

Voluntary withdrawal: Macon County 
Bank, Tuskegee, Ala. 

Closed: Citizens Bank & Trust Co, 
Tampa, Fla. 

Absorption of National Bamk: The 
| Bank of Eastern Arkansas, Forrest City, 
Ark. member, has absorbed the First 





$25,000,000. 00 | 


of 


National Bank, Forrest City, Ark. 

| Permission granted to exercise trust 
| powers: Lafayette National Bank of 
| Brooklyn in New York, N. ¥.; North- 
| western National Bank, Philadelphia, 
| Pa.; Peoples National Bank, Greenville, 
S. C, (Supplemental); Palmer . National 
| Bank & Trust Co., Sarasota, Fla.; Iowa 
National Bank, Ottumwa, lowa; Tipton 
National Bank, Tipton, Iowa (Supple- 
mental); First National Bank, Ana- 
darko, Okla.; Security National Bank, 
| Pasadena, Calif. 


ledividuall Debits ncrease 


| In Week Ending on July 17 


| Debits to imdividual accounts, as re- 
| ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
| banks in leading cities for the week 
ended July 17, and made publie by the 
| Board July 20, aggregated $18,963,000,- 
000 or 22 pex cent above the total re- 
ported for the preceding week, which 
included but five business days, and 25 
per cent above the total reported for the 
corresponding week of last year. 
Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published 
weekly since January, 1919, amounted 
to approximately $18,048,000,000, as 
compared with $14,703,000,.000 for the 
preceding week and $14,378,000,000 for 
the week ended July 18 of last year. 


| 





ally overstated. Section 202 (b) of the 
Revenue Act of 1918; article 1563, Reg- 
ulations 45. George H. Wheary v. Com- 
missioner, 5 B. T. A. 829, 

The balance of the overassessment 
|amounting to $3,707.43 is due to the 
} remission of interest assessed at the 
time the above deficiency in tax was 
assessed, since the determination of an 
overassessment in tax causes a propor- 
tionate reduction in the interest. 

The foregoing adjustments are in ac- 





ie << Soe | 
and Electric 


AN AMALGAMATED SY STEM 
85% Financed : 
“| By Parent Company ) 


NLIKE nearly all other public utility 
groups, the Associated System is cen- 
trally fimanced as well as managed. On 
December 31, 1928, over 85% of the assets 
were represented by securities of the Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric Company. This, how- 
ever, has been reduced to 55% because of re- 


cently acquired properties, 


but already over $92,000,000 


of the underlying securities 
of these new companies 


have 


been exchanged for 


Associated securities. As a 
result of this forward step 
in utility financing, the 
Company has enjoyed a 
greatly strengthened finan- 
cial position. Stockholders 


have 


benefited because of 


this policy has 


Associated System 
Facts 
5,300,000 population 
served 
2,200 communities 
served iza 18 states 
1,200,000 customers 


122% increase in elec- 
tric output in 1928 


the wider market created and because the 
earnings were made more directly applicable 
to their holdings. To the customers served, 


brought extended service 


and new low energy rates, making possible 
more econormical use of the many time and 
labor-saving 9appliances available. 


The beneficial effects of 
this far-sighted and unique 
financial policy will be re- 
flected in the earningsof the 
Associated System for many 
years tocome. ‘This, coupled 
with the promising future of 
the electric light and power 
industry, places Associated 
Gas and Electric securities 
in a particularly attractive 
investment position. 


Associated “Rights” Expire July 30 


“Rights” to subscribe at $42 per share to additional Class A Stock of 
Associated Gas and Electric Company have been issued and are now 
being exercised. This is considerably less than the current market ented 


Subscribers may pay out of income as follows; Upon subscription, $10 
per share: Oct. 15, 1929, $16; Jama. 15, 1930, $16. Emterest at the rate 
of 6% per annum will be allowed on all payments from date of receipt 
to the date when dividends begim to accrueon the Class A Stock. 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Co., Inc. 
61 BROADWAY 


NEWYORK, N.Y, 
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Patents 


Self-loading Truck 


Is Found Infringed 


By Competing Device 


Liberal Range of Equivalents 


Given to Claims of Pat- 
ent in Decree of Ap- 
pellate Court. 


ATIA SALES CORPORATION, 


CrrcurrT. 


T being held that appellant’s patent 
for a self-loading truck was entitled | 
to a liberal range of equivalents, the| 
involved | 
same construction and| 
mode of operation, was found to con- 


appellees’ mechanism, which 


practically the 


stitute an infringement. 
Claims of Competitor. 


The opinions states that appellee con- 


ceded having in its structure a self- 
loading vehicle having a chassis, a power 
shaft therein, a cargo body tiltably 
mounted on the chassis, a loader on the 
body, and mechanism for driving the 


loader from said power shaft; -but it! 
separable | 


denied having “cooperative 
driving and driven members connected 


respectively with said shaft and with| 


the tiltable body, and means for sep- 


arating and reconnecting said members| 


when the tiltable body is in normal po- 
sition.” 


Appeal from the District Court for| 


the Southern District of New York. W. 


PLAINTIFF- | 
APPELLANT, v. W. S. Howarp, J. J.! 
Witt, B. Nicott & Company, IN-) 
CORFORATED, ET AL. No. 343, CIRCUIT | 
Court oF APPEALS FOR THE SECOND 


Unseaworthiness Presumed in Absence 


OF THE LIGHTER “GEORGE W. BOWEN,” 

RESPONDENT-APPELLANT, V. BETHLE- 

HEM STEEL COMPANY. No. 4076, Cir- 

cuit Court oF APPEALS FOR THE THIRD 

CIRCUIT. 

INDING that the respondent had not 

met the duty of rebutting the pxe- 
sumption of unseaworthiness of its ves- 
sel, which presumption arose from the 
fact that the vessel sank without any 
|known reason, the court herein affirmed 
the holdings of the lower tribunal that 
the respondent was liable in a suit for 
damages for loss of cargo being carried 
on the vessel pursuant to a contract of 
affreightment. 

Evidence of previous good condition of 
the vessel was held to be insufficient to 
rebut the presumption. The party re- 
butting such a presumption, it was held, 
must show affirmatively that the damage 
was caused by a peril of the sea or other 
things excepted by the contract of af- 
frieghtment, and cannot absolve himself 
for blame by merly showing such a state 
of facts that the court is unable to dis- 
cover how the disaster occurred, or that 
it might have occurred from something 


of the sea. 
On appeal from the District Court for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 


of counsel), for appellant; Bigham, Eng- 
lar, Jones & Houston, Acker, Manning & 
Brown (J. T. Manning, Jr., advocate), 


which, if only it were known, is a peril | 


Lewis, Adler & Lewis (Otto Wolff, Jr., | 


Of Proof of Other Cause for Ship’s Loss 


Evidence Tending to Show Reason for Sinking of Vessel 
Is Unknown Held to Be Insufficient. 


S. C. LovELAND CoMPANY, INc., OWNER; disclaimed all responsibility for the con- 


tract of carriage and averred that its 
responsibility was limited to its contract 
of towage and, denying all fault in nav- 
igation, charged loss of the cargo to the 
condition of the lighter which, in turn, 
was due to the negligence of the libellant 
| in the stowage of the cargo. From an 
| interlocutory decree finding that the loss 
suffered by the libellant was due to the 
unseaworthiness of the lighter and that 
the tug was not in fault, and holding 
that the libellant should recover its dam- 
ages from Loveland Company and the | 
libel be dismissed as to the tug, damages 
to be agreed upon or found by a Com- 
missioner, the Loveland Company alone 
| appealed, but the libellant, though it did 
not appeal, still seeks to hold the tug 
jointly responsible under authority, we 
imagine, of “The John Twohy,” 255 U. 
S.-77, 79. 

The genesis of the case was a contract 
between the corporate parties, tersely 
made by correspondence and singularly 
|free from ambiguity. What was the 
contract? Clearly it was not a charter 
| party but a plain personal contract of | 
affreightment. Its terms were as sim- 
ple as could be. They provided for the 
movement of a cargo of a certain kind, | 
| of a certain tonnage, from port to port, | 
| at a named freight. It contained no pro- 
vision as to how or by what means the 
| transportation should be effected and no 
|exceptions or reservations, though the 
| bill-of-lading that followed contained the | 
| exception of peril of the sea. So, also, 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


- 

SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries,: +». 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. ¥ 


Courts: United States Courts: Jurisdiction Dependent on Citizenship, 
Residence or Character of Parties: Assignees.—Where a resident of 
Missouri, acting on behalf.of an organization to be incorporated in another 
State, entered into a contract with the defendant, another resident of .Mis- 
souri, later assigning the contract to the corporation when it came into 
existence; and the corporation brings suit on the contract, held: The Dis- 
trict Court has jurisdiction of the cause by reason of diversity of citizenship, 
since, the resident of Missouri, having acting on behalf of the corporation, 
the assignment was unnecessary.—Globe Co. v. Southern Missouri, Tfust 
Co.—(District Court for the Western District of Missouri).—YearlysIndex 
Page 1212, Col. 6 (Volume IV). July 22, 1929. 


GHIPPING: Carriage of Goods: Loss or Injury: Unseaworthiness: Re- 

buttal’ of Prestmption.—A party in an action for damages for loss of 
cargo rebutting the presumption of unseaworthiness, arising by reason of 
the sinking of the vessel, must show affirmatively that the damages were 
caused by a peril of the sea or other things excepted by the contract of 
affreightment and cannot absolve himself from blame by merely showing 
such a state of facts that the court is unable to discover how the disaster 
occurred, or that it might have occurred from something which, if only it 
were known, is a peril of the sea.—S. C. Loveland Co., etc., v. Bethlehem 
Steel Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit).—Yearly Index 
Page 1212, Col. 2 (Volume IV). July 22, 1929. 


GHIPPING: Carriage of Goods: Loss or Injury: Actions for Damages: 
Presumption: Unseaworthiness; “Rebuttal by Evidence of Previous 
Good Condition—In an action for damages of loss of cargo, evidence of 
previous good condition of the vessel has some probative value and therefore 
is admissible in rebutting the presumption of unseaworthiness arising when 
the vessel sinks without any known reason, but clearly it is not enough 
alone to rebut such presumption.—S. C. Loveland Co., etc., v. Bethlehem 
Steel Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit).—Yearly Index 
Page 1212, Col. 2 (Volume IV). July 22, 1929. & 
a 
HIPPING: Carriage of Goods: Loss or Injury: Actions for Damages: 
Presumptions: Unseaworthiness.—The law raises, in an action for’ loss 
of cargo carried pursuant to a contract of affreightment, a presumption of 
unseaworthiness of a vessel when she sinks without any known reason.—S, C. 
Loveland Co., etc., v. Bethlehem Steel Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


\|leum,” and appellee’s counterclaim for 
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e Marks 


Qral Assignment of Trade Mark Right 


Is Ineffective 


‘ 
ve 


Appellee’s Counterciaim for 


to Transfer Title 


Relief Based on Ownership 


Of Same Notation Is Dismissed. 


AurrepD G. BELDEN, PLAINTIFF-APPEL- 
LANT, V. ZOPHAR MILLS, Inc. No. 368, 
‘CrrcuIT CouRT OF APPEASS FOR THE 
SEcoND CIRCUIT. 


PPELLANT’S bill for infringement 
- of a registered trade mark “Pycno- 


affirmative relief based on its ownership 
of the same trade mark, by reason of a 
later registration, were both dismissed, it 
being found that appellant hat»at least 
impliedly consented to the use by ap- 
pellee of trade mark and that appellee’s 
registration of the mark at a later date 
was ineffective. 

It was decided that Since appellant 
took appellee into the business of the 
A. G. Belden & Company, in which the 
trade mark “Pycnoleum” was used on lu- 
bricating compounds, belt cleaners, etc., 
appellee was entitled to continue use of 
the: mark after appellant severed busi- 
ness connections and established his 
own business. On the. other hand, how- 
ever, the court further decided that a 
registration of the mark obtained by the 
appellee in its own name immediately 
after appellant severed business relations 
was ineffective because the mark was a 
symbol of the Beldens Company trade. | 

The opinion also holds that an oral as- 
sigmment of a trade matk right is inef- 
fective to transfer title, it being stated 
that such an assignment must be in writ- 
ing, and is void against any subsequent 
purchaser for a valuable consideration 
without notice, unless recorded in the 


the firm discintinued business and was 
unable to meet its obligations. 

It is claimed that in February, 1925, 
appellant’s mother orally assigned an 
transferred the trade mark, together 
with her interest in the business, to him. 
The appellee was a creditor. It was then 
agreed that the appellant become asso- 
ciated in the business of the appellee, 
using the mark “Pycnoleum,” and solicit 
trade among the former customers of 
A. G. Belden & Co., as well as such new 
customers as might be procured, seliMg 
the oils, lubricating compounds, and a 
belt cleaner, which were manufactured by 
the appellee, on an arrangement for a 
division of the profits. This continued 
from February, 1925, until June 1, 192%, 
when the appellant severed his con- 
nection with the appellee and again es- 
tablished his own business. He informed 
the appellee that he intended to use the 
trade mark “Pycnoleum.” On June 7, 
1927, the appellee applied for and re- 
ceived a registration in its name of the 
word “Pycnoleum,” stating in its ap- 
plication that it had used the mark since 
March, 1925. 


Oral Transfer of Mark 
In 1925 Is Claimed 


No notice of this application was 
given to the appellant, but thereafter, 
in November, 1927, when the registered 
trade mark was issued to the appellee, 
it notified him that he could not sell 
gees under the trade mark “Pycno- 
eum.” 


Patent Office within three months from 
its date. ; 
The decree of the lower court grant- 


Whatever may be the rights of appel- 
lant’s mother for infringement of the 
trade mark we need not now consider. 


P. Preble for appellant; Emery, Booth, | 
Varney & Whittemore (Lucius E. Var-| 
ney, Manvel Whittemore and William 


|it contained no express. warranties, 
though of course it contained an implied | 
warranty of seaworthiness of the craft 


for appellee. Third Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1212, Col. 2 (Volume IV). July 22,1929. 


Before Buffington, Woolley, and Davis, 





HIPPING: Contracts of Affreightment: 


R. Glisson, of counsel), for appellees. 
Before Manton, Swan, and Augustus N. 
Hand, Circuit. Judges. 
Infringement Is Found. 
The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Manton, fol- 
lows: 


This appeal is from a dismissal of a| 


bill for patent infringement, and was 


granted before answer was filed, because, | 


as amended, it did not set forth a cause 
of action. No evidence or affidavit was 
offered, but the court below considered 
the merits of the suit, upon the patent, 
a stipulation as to acts of infringement, 
some photographs, and advertising 
sheets. No prior art was offered or con- 
sidered. 
Is Self-Loading Truck. 

The invention 
truck and the validity of the patent is 
not attacked. The patent is entitled to 
a liberal interpretation in considering the 
range of equivalents to be allowed. 


is for a_ self-loading | 
| ware 


Rockwood v. General Fire Extinguisher | 


Co. (C. C. A.) 8 F. (2d) 682, Line Ma- 
terial Co. v. Brady Electric Mfg. Co. (C. 
C. A.) 7 F. (2d) 48. Only one claim is 
in issue, which reads: 

“A self-loading vehicle having a 
chassis, 2 power shaft therein, a cargo 
body tiltably mounted on the chassis, a 


| 
| Loveland Company for the voyage, pa sumption of unseaworthiness of a vessel 
|ceeded up the bay with the Bowen and! which the law raises when she sinks 


Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, de- 
livered by Judge Woolley, follows: _ 
S. C. Loveland Company, a corporation 
engaged in the transportation of mer- 
chandise in inland waters, contracted 
with the Bethlehem Steel Company to 
move 600 tons of pig iron from Spar- 
rows Point, Md., to Hainesport, N. J. 
The contract did not specify any means 
of conveyance, although it appears that 
because of shallow water at Hainesport 
the movement of the cargo would be 
made on a‘deck lighter; nor was the 
voyage agreed upon, although it is not 
improbable that, because of the relative 
positions of the ports of origin and desti- 
nation, both parties contemplated that a 
course would be laid up the Chesapeake 
Bay, through the Chesapeake & Dela- 
Canal, and up the Delaware River. 
The Lighter “George W. Bowen,” owned 
and assigned to this work by the Love- 
land Company, took on board at Spar- 
rows Point about 200 tons of pig iron. 
The Steam Tug “Senator Penrose,” 
otherwise owned but chartered by the 





two other craft in tow, tandem. 


Breach of Contract 


loader on the body, mechanism for driv-| Qf Carriage Is Charged . 


ing the loader from said power shaft 


On reaching Chesapeake City the tug 


comprising cooperative separable driving | 
and driven members connected respec- 
tively with said shaft and with the tilt- | 


and tow passed through the locks and 


proceeded up the canal without incident | 


able body, and means for separating and | ¥ 


reconnecting said members when tiltable 
body is in normal position.” 

It is argued by the appellee that this 
claim does not read on its apparatus. It 
concedes having (a) a self-loading vehi- 
cle having a chassis; (b) a power shaft 
therein; (c) a cargo body tiltably 
mounted on the chassis; (d) a loader on 
the body; (e) mechanism for driving 
the loader from said power shaft—but 
denies that, by its mechanism, it has as 
a part “cooperative separable driving 
and driven members connected respec- 
tively with said shaft and with the tilt- 
able body and means for separating and 
reconnecting said members when the 
tiltable body is in normal position.” 

Argument Concerns Clutch. 


The argument proceeds that the ap- 
pellant’s separable driving member is 
a clutch which is connected with the 
shaft on the chassis by the vertical shaft, 
the bevel gears, and related parts, and 
that, when the claim speaks of driving 
members being connected with the power 
shaft of the chassis, it cannot embrace 
any parts surmounted.on the body within 
the claim; that the essence of the claim 
is the provision of parts on the chassis 


and body which will separate when the} 


body is tilted; also that the separable 
driving member is the upper clutch part 
which is connected with or more prop- 
erly mounted on the tiltable body. This 
driven member, it is said, is not con- 
nected with the body in the sense that 
two mechanical equivalents in a power 
train are connected; if the claim is to be 
read on the patent drawings connected 
with the body, it must mean mounted 
upon the body. 

Moreover, that the means for separat- 
ing and reconnecting said members when 


the tiltable body is in normal position | 


is represented by the yolk lever con- 
nected with the driving member and the 
hand control rod. It is said, this means 


for separating is additional to the pro-| 


vision made for the separation of the 
driving and driven members, which must 
necessarily take place when the body is 


tilted; that this claim imposed a clear |loading vehicle is clear. 


distinction between two kinds of separa- 


tion, one being a complete disassociation | reecpnnects. 
to enable the body to be raised, and the|has the same kind of operation. 
other being the inner disengagement of | clutch in both vehicles is thrown in and | 
without any corresponding | out in exactly the same condition and as 


the parts 
movement of the body. 
Similarity Is Seen. 


Bowen for no apparent reason began 
to take in water, and she took it in so 
rapidly that the master of the tug found 
it necessary to beach her. In this 


{maneuver she listed and dumped nearly 


the whole of her cargo, of which only} 


36 tons were recovered. For the dam- 
ages it had sustained in the loss of part 
of its cargo, and in and about the salvage 
and further transportation of the bal- 
ance thereof, and the freight paid for 
transportation by the Bowen, the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company filed a libel in per- 


ntil, reaching its narrowest point, the} 





| to be furnished for the work. 


|\Warranty of Seaworthiness 


Admitted by Defendant 


| In this situation, which we regard as | 
| purely contractual, the Loveland Com- 
|; pany defends on the ground that it is 
| not a common carrier but a private car- 
rier or bailee to transport for hire where, 
| it says, the law imposes upon the cargo 
owner the burden of proving negligence. 
| While it admits the implied warranty of 
| seaworthiness, and, when the lighter 
| foundered, the presumption of her un- 
| seaworthiness, it says, that, having on | 
| its evidence showed the lighter was sea- | 
| worthy, the presumption disappeared and 
thereafter the burden of showing negli- | 
| gence devolved upon the libellant, which 
it has not sustained. J 
| There is.no trouble about this state- 
|ment of law-in the abstract but when 
applied to the facts of this case and 
the way they were tried it should be 
distinguished. There is no occasion to | 
discuss and cite authorities for the pre- 


' 


without any known reason. Among the 
many cases cited in The Arctic, 109 Fed. 
| 167, we select duPont deNemours v. 
| Vance, 19 How. 162, 15 L. Ed. 584, which 
we surmise has been followed by all 
| courts without variation. There the Su- 
|preme Court said: 

| “To constitute seaworthiness of the 
hull of the vessel with respect to cargo, 
the hull must be so tight, staunch and 
strong as to be competent to resist all 
ordinary actions of the sea, and to prose- 
cute and complete the voyage without 
damage to the cargo . . . In view of this | 
rule, as to what constitutes seaworthi- 
|néss, it has been uniformly held that if 
a vessel springs a leak, and founders, | 
soon after starting upon her voyage, 
without having encountered any storm 
or other peril to’ which the leak can be 
| attributed, the presumption is that she | 
was unseaworthy when she sailed.” 


Carriage of Goods: 


Implied 


ing an injunction on the counterclaim 


The appellant never received a transfer 


Warranty of Seaworthiness.—A personal contract of affreightment con- 
tains an implied warranty of seaworthiness of the craft to be furnished for 
the work.—S. C. Loveland Co., etc., v. Bethlehem Steel Co. (Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit) —Yearly Index Page 1212, Col. 2 (Volume 
IV). July 22, 1929. 


Patents and Trade Marks 


ASSIGNMENTS: Oral: Assignment: “Pycnoleum.”—An assignment of 
a trade mark right must be in writing, only acknowledged according to..the 
laws of the country or State in which the same is executed, and it is void as 
against any subsequent purchaser for a valuable consideration without notice, 
unless it is recorded in the Patent Office within three months from the date 
thereof.—Belden v. Zophar Mills, Inc. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1212, Col. 6 (Volume IV). July 22, 1929. 


INFRINGEMENT: Defenses: Joint Use of Mark: “Pycnoleum.”— 
Where appellant took appellee into the business of in which the trade ‘mark 
“Pycenoleum” was used on lubricating oils, belt cleaners, etc., and appellant 
later severed business relations and set up another establishment, held: Ap- 
pellee not liable for infringement in continuing its use of the mark.—Belden 
v. Zophar Mills, Inc. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit).— 
Yearly Index Page 1212, Col. 6 (Volume IV). July 22, 1929. 


INFRINGEMENT: Identity in General: Self-Loading Vehicle-—Appel- 
lant’s patent covering a self-loading truck including a power shaft, a cargo 
body tiltably mounted on the chassis, a loader on the body, mechanism for 
driving the loader, from said power shaft comprising cooperative separable 
driving and driven members connected with said shaft and with the body, 
and means for separating and reconnecting said members when the tiltable 
body is in normal position, held: Infringed by appellees’ mechanism which 
was practically the same in construction and mode of operation.—Atia 
Sales Corporation v. W. S. Howard, J. J. White, B. Nicoll & Company, In- 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit).— 


‘leum,” by reason of a) subsequent regis- 


‘missed the plaintiff’s bill, and granted 


‘& Co., selling oils and lubricating com- 


of this registered trade mark from her by 
reason of the oral assignment to jm. 
Section 10 of the Trade Mark Act ‘of 
1905 (33 Stat. 727, c. 592 (15 USCA Sec. 
90) provides that every registered trade 
|mark, and every mark for the registra- 
| tion of which application has been made, 
together with the application for regis- 
traton, shall be assignable in contiontllie 
with the good will of the business in 
whch the mark is used. But such an as- 
|signment must be in writing, duly ac- 
| knowledged according to the laws of the 
|country or State in which the same is 
jexecuted. It is void as against any sub- 
sequent purchaser for a valuable consid- 
eration without notice, unless it is re- 
corded in the Patent Office within three 
|months from the date thereof. Under the 
| Statute, this oral assignment was inef- 
fectual to transfer title. Kidd v. John- 
son, 100 U. S. 617, 25 L. Ed. 769; Presi- 
dent Suspender Co, v. Macwilliam, 238 F. 
159 (C. C. A. 2d). A common-law trade 
| mark may be conveyed with the sale of a 
|business by oral transfer. Carroll v. 
Duluth Superior Milling Co., 232 F, 675, 
(Cc. C. A. 8th). But here we have a reg- 
istered trade mark and the statute is con- 
trolling. 


Title Not Conveyed 


By Oral Permission 
Moreover, the oral permission of«@is 


was reversed. 

Haull & Warland (William E, War- 
land, of counsel) for appellant; Kenyon 
& Kenyon (Theodore 'S. Kenyon and 
Cedric W. Porter, of counsel), for ap- 
pellee. ; 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Eastern District of New York. 

Before Manton, L. Hand, and Chase, 
Circuit Judges. : 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 
deliverd by Judge Manton, follows: 

Appellant sued for infringement of a 
registered trade mark “Pycnoleum. 
The. appellee answered, making a denial, 
and asking affirmative relief alleging its 
ownershp of the trade mark “Pycno- 


tration, and demanded an injunction 
and an accounting. The court below dis- 


a decree of infringement on the counter- 

claim, but denied an aecounting. 
Appellant’s father, in his lifetime, did 

business under the name of A. G. Belden 


pounds. He registered, in his own name, 
the trade mark “Pycnoleum” on August 
16,-1887, and renewed it under the Act} 
of 1905 (15 USCA sec. 92) on June 26, | 
1917. In January, 1908, he extended the | 
use of the mark to cover the sale of a 


corporated et al. 


Yearly Index Page 1212, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


July 22, 1929. 





sonam against S. C. Loveland Company, 


Therefore all questions of negligence 


PATENTABILITY: Invention: Electron Discharge Apparatus.—Claims 
1, 2, 3, 6, 7 and 9, covering an electron discharge device, the main purpose 
of which is to cause electrons to collide with radially extended surfaces of a 
grid member and thereby cause secondary electrons to be emitted at the 
points of collision, these electrons passing to the anode, held: Patentable over 
a combination of references.—Ex parte Hull. (Board of Appeals of the Pat- 
ent Office).—Yearly Index Page 1212, Col. 4 (Volume IV).- July 22, 1929. 


REGISTRATION: Right to Registration: Prior Registration: “Pyc- 
noleum.”—Where the appellee engaged in business with appellant in the 
name of A. G. Belden & Company, using the trade mark “Pyenoleum,” ob- 
tained under the Belden name, and appellant later severed business rela- 
tions and set up his own establishment, appellee immediately thereafter 
obtaining registration of the mark in_its own name, held: Appellee’s regis- 
tration ineffective’ in view of the ‘prior Belden registration—Belden v. 


composition of belt dressing and belt re- 
claimer, consisting of a mixture of six 
parts of blown rape seed oil and one part 
resin oil. In 1895, appellant entered his 
father’s employ and assisted in carrying 
on the business until his death in. May, 
1918, when the business was bequeathed 
by will to his mother. After his father’s 
death, appellant personally carried on| 
the business for his mother continuing 
the use of the mark “Pycnoleum” and 
spending a small sum each year in ad- 
vertising the mark. In February, 1925, 


Diverse Citizenship 


mother, upon the discontinuance of the 
business, to the appellant, consenting 
to the use of the mark, was stated by 
him to be of assistance in his “trying 
to make a living somewhere,” and, 

said, “she told me to use the mark 

any way I could to further the needs of 
my business, and see-what I could make 
out of it,” and “she gave me the right 
to use them and place them where I could 
in reference to making any profit on 
what I had.” This oral permission to use 
the mark was a mere assignment in 
gross, and ineffective to convey title to 
the appellant. But with title remaining 
in his mother and by her consent the 


|trade mark was used by the appellant 


Inc., owner of the Lighter “George W. 
Bowen,” and in rem against the Steam 
Tug “Senator Penrose,” ayerring with 
greater particularity the transaction and 
events recounted and charging the Love- 
land Company with breach of contract 
of carriage in that it failed to perform 
its obligation to deliver the whole ‘cargo 
at the port of destination and, particu- 
larly, in that it failed to furnish a sea- 
worthy lighter for the undertaking, and 
charging the Loveland Company, the 
Lighter Bowen and/or the Steam Tug 
“Senator Penrose” with about every act 


|of negligence attributable to an owner 


and a craft in maritime affairs. 

The Loveland Company by its answer 
said that it operated the lighter in the 
transportation of merchandise for hire 
but not as a common carrier; denied gen- 
erally all the material averments of the 
libel and particularly that the loss was 
due to a breach of the contract of car- 
riage, and/or negligence on its part 
or that of the lighter; but, aver- 
ring that the lighter was tight, staunch 
and strong and in all respects 
| worthy, alleged that the loss of the cargo 
was due to perils of the sea for which 
the carrier was not answerable and that 
whatever faults of navigation there may 
|have been were those of the tug, which 
jalone is liable. 

The owner of the tug by its answer 


plain. When the tiltable body is in nor- 
mal position, the operation of the self- 
It is illustrated 
when the clutch separates and when it 
The appellees’ apparatus 


ithe same occasion requires. The sepa- 
|rability argued for by the appellees is 


But “mechanism for driving the loader | unimportant in this suit on claim 1 only. 


from said power shaft,” :s referred to | 
in the claims in suit, is clearly seen in| 


appellees’ apparatus. Its mechanism is 
in the form of sprocket chains, socket 
wheels, gear wheels,. and cables. 
comprising 


Infringement Is Established. 
Equity rule 29, abolishing pleas and 
|demurrers, permits every defense in point 
lof law arising upon the fact of the bill, 


The | whether for misjeinder, nonjoinder, or in- 
cooperative separable driv-| sufficiency of fact to constitute a valid 


ing and driven members are shown in/cause of action in equity, to be raised 


the patent in suit by the upper half of|by motion to dismiss or in the answer. |'Good Condition Is of Value * 
the clutch and the lower half of the} Thus the motion to dismiss took the place | 
The appel-|of a demurrer. 


elutch—a driving member. 


While the parties have 


lees’ has the same two parts of a clutch|done more here by reason of the stipula- 
of which the structure is clearly shown|tion and the photographs submitted to 
in the photographs submitted, the upper|the court below on the question of in- 


being the driven and the lower the driv- 
ing member. In the patent in suit, the 


| fringement, we think it has been demon- 
}strated, that giving the appellant the 


“connected respectively with said shaft|range of equivalents to which it is en- 


and with said tiltable body” is shown by |titled, 


infringement is established. If 


the member 38 which is connceted with| invalidity were argued by the appellees, 


the upper shaft and the driven member ja new trial might be had. 
has | denser Corp 
construction as/20 F. (2d) 723. 


with the body. The 
practically the same 
shown in photograph 8. 


appellees’ 


Dubilier Con- 
. v. N. ¥. Coil Co. (C. C. A.) 
If validity is conceded, 
|in the absence of prior art which might 


“The means for separating and recon- | limit the scope of the invention, we think 
necting said members,” shown by the | infringement has been established. 


spring, yolk lever, and link, and the 


The decree is reversed, with leave, 


handle in the appellant’s patent, has its | however, to the appellees to file an an- 
equivalent in practically the same means |swer within 10 days, if so advised; the 


of the appellees’—as shown 


in photo-| case then.to proceed to final hearing. 


graph 8—the yolk lever and the link is; June 3, 1929. : 


The | 


in this case must await the decision of 
that issue. If, on that issue, the Love- | 
land Company should succeed, then, man- | 
ifectly, the libellant will be forced to| 
prove negligence. 

If, on the other hand, it fail, then the 
presumption remains and controls and| 
all questions of negligence disappear | 
from the case. 





‘ 


2ontract for Furnishing | 
Seaworthy Ship Considered 


The first question then is one of con-| 
tractual liability,to furnish a seaworthy 
vessel—a question of the lighter’s sea- | 
worthiness, not of the respondents’ negli- 
gence, and the cases we shall cite con- | 
| cern the evidence necessary to rebut the | 
presumption of unseaworthiness. They | 
do not concern any presumption of neg- | 
ligence or evidence necessary to rebut | 
any such presumption. Cases cited by} 
the Loveland Company and particularly 
The C. R. Shaeffer, 249 Fed. 600; The | 


brandt v. Flower Lighterage Co., 277 
| Fed. 436; The Monongahela, 282 Fed. 17, 
having to do mainly with issues of neg- | 
ligence, are either inapplicable or distin- | 
| guishable. | 

The libellant, recognizing, as we do, | 
that the Loveland™Company was not a! 
common carrier, did not rely upon the 
doctrine applicable to the case of a com- | 
mon carrier which raises a presumption | 
of negligence from the mere showing of 
delivery of goods to the carrier and their | 
nondelivery to the consignee, but, re- | 
alizing that the presumption of unsea- | 
| worthiness arising from an unexplained 
sinking extends to a private carrier, re- | 
sorted to that presumption and, discard- | 
ing its blanket averments of negligence, 
stood on it. The Loveland Company, | 
thus confronted by the presumption and | 
being driven to rebut it, set about the 
| task of proving the lighter’s seaworthi- | 
|ness. This became purely an issue of | 


|Evidence of Previous 


The first fact was that the lighter filled | 
{and sank without any reason then ap- 
parent. She just sank. Shortly before 
the disaster men aboard the Bowen felt | 
a bump, evidently with the lighter ahead. 
| When she was filling they went below 
and saw a “big stream of water” en- 
tering the hold from her port side, near 
the stern. Six weeks after the disaster 
and after the lighter had been moved 
and beached three times a survey dis- 
closed a hole of about % of an inch in a! 
| 4-inch plank on her port side. This hole 
| the Loveland Company contends caused 
| the lighter to fill, that it must have been 
; made by scraping the side of the canal | 
| or encountering some submerged object, | 





especially in view of the proof of her | 
previous overhauling and revealed good 
condition, and that the disaster, in con- 


Zophar Mills, Inc. 


Yearly Index Page 1212, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 


Device to Discharge 


Electrons Patented | 


Rejection of Six Claims by 
Examiner Is Reversed. 


Ex Parte ALBERT W. HULL. APPEAL No. 
1432, BOARD OF APPEALS OF THE PAT- 
ENT OFFICE. 

ATENT No. 1721395 was issued July 
16, 1929, to Albert W. Hull for an 

Electron Discharge Apparatus, on ap- 

plication No, 472,139, filed May 24, 1921. 
The examiner was reversed in his re- 

jection of claims 1, 2, 3, 6, 7 and 9, 

covering applicant’s electron discharge 

device, the main purpose of which is to 


sea- | Kathryn B. Gunan, 176 Fed. 301; Hilde-| cause electrons to collide with radially 


extended surfaces of a grid member, and 
thereby cause secondary electrons to be 


emitted at the points of collision, these | 


electrons passing to the anode, it being 
found that the claims corresponded to 
certain previously allowed claims and 
that they presented new combinations 
not present in the references cited. 


Albert G. Davis and Charles E. Tullar 
for applicant. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Skin- 
ner and Landers) follows: 

This is an appeal from the action of the 
examiner finally rejecting claims 1, 2, 3, 
6, 7 and 9. Claim 1 is illustrative and 
reads as follows: 

“1—An electron discharge device 
having an electron-emitting cathode, an 
anode and an electrode comprising one of 
more ribbon-shaped conducting members 
which are so arranged, between said 
cathode and anode that the surface of 
said members which obstructs electron 
flow between said cathode and_ said 
anode constitutes a minor part of the 
total surface, and means for generating 
a matnetic field substantially parallel to 
said cathode.” 

The references relied upon are: Hull, 
1114697, October 20, 1914; Schottky, 
1612835, January 4, 1927; Smith, 1617- 
171, February 8, 1927. 

The claims are drawn to an electron 
discharge device of the three-electrode 





sequence, resulted from a peril of the 
sea. 

Evidence of previous good condition 
has some probative value, and therefore 
is admissible in rebutting the presump- 
tion of unseaworthiness, but clearly it 
is not enough alone. A party rebutting 
the presumption must show affirmatively 


| [Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit).— 


July 22, 1929. 


type and in which means is provided for 
generating a magnetic field substanti- 
ally parallel to the cathode. Appellant 
provides a special form of grid member 
which may take any of the shapes illus- 
trated in Figs. 8a, 10 and 14. ; 

The form of grid shown in Fig. 8a is 
disclosed in the patent to Schottky. The 
instant application has been involved in 
interference with the application on 
which the Schottky patent was granted, 
and Schottky was the winning party in 
that interference. 

The examiner holds that the claims on 
appeal are unpatentable over Schottky, 
taken in connection with the patents to 
Smith and Hull, which disclose that it is 
old to provide devices of this kind with 
means for generating a magnetic field 
substantially parallel to the cathode. 


The main purpose of appellant’s mag- 
netic field is to cause the electrons to 
collide with the radially extended surf- 
aces of the grid member, and thereby 
cause secondary electrons to be emitted 


}at the points of collision, these electrons 


passing to the anode. The claims on 
appeal do not state that the electrons 
collide with the grid surface, but the 
same is true of claims 4, 5, 15 and 16, 
which have been found patentable by the 
exminer. 


The Smith patent is a two-electrode 
device for rectifying alternating current. 
It has no grid member and we fail 'to see 
its pertinence in connection with the 
claims on appeal. 

In the Hull patent the control mem- 
ber 7 in the form shown in Fig, 1 is a 
helical coil closely adjacent the inner 
surface of the sealed envelope. The elec- 
trons emitted from the cathode 2. pass 
outwardly toward the control member 7 
and are caused to follow spiral paths to 
the anode 6. The magnetic field *con- 
strains the electrons to move in curved 
paths around the cathode. 

Schottky’s purpose was to obtain better 
electrostatic control without increasing 
the dimensions of the grid member in 
such direction as to cause greater ob- 
struction to the flow of electrons as they 
pass from the cathode to the anode. 
There would be no purpose in using the 
Schottky grid in lieu of the control mem- 
ber 7 shown in Hull. 

We deem the claims on appeal as de- 
fining combinations which are patent- 
able over the cited art. This view ‘is in 
accordance with the examiner’s. action 
in allowing such claims as 4, 5, 15 and 16. 

Claims 1, 2 and 9 distinguished from 





the Schottky patent in exactly the same 
manner as allowed claim 5 distinguishes 
from this reference. Claims 3, 6 and 7 
also distinguish from Schottky in exactly 
the same manner as allowed claims 15 
and 16. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
| versed. 


Determined by Court 


Ruling Fixes Status of Contract 
On Behalf of Non-resident. 


GLOBE COMPANY, PLAINTIFF, V. SOUTHERN 
Missourt Trust COMPANY, A CORPORA- 
TION, CHARLES S. OWSLEY AND H. C. 
BoyLe, Equity No. 1279, DISTRICT 
CourT FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF 
MISSOURI. 

HE District Court for the Western 

District of Missouri, in the opinion 

herein, holds that it has jurisdiction, by 
reason of diversity of citizenship, of a 
cause brought by the plaintiff, a resident 
without the State of Missouri, on a con- 
tract entered into on its behalf and later 
assigned to it by a resident of Missouri, 
when the other party to the contract is 
also a resident of Missouri. 

The court explains that in so far as the 
resident of the State of Missouri was 
acting on behalf of the plaintiff, the as- 
signment was unnecessary. 

The full text of the opinion of Dis- 
trict Judge Reeves follows: 

The defendants have challenged the 
jurisdiction of this court by’ motion to} 
dismiss. The plaintiff asserts its right 
as an assignee of a contract, which is 
the subject of the action. 

The assignor and the defendants are 
residents of the same State. The rule 
is invoked that the nonresident party 
as an assignee can have no greater 
rights, with respect to the jurisdiction 
of this court, than its assignor. 

The assignor of the contract is ques- 
tion was one W. L. Colton. He is a resi- 
dent of Missouri. Each of the defend- 
ants is a resident of Missouri. Plain- 
tiff is a nonresident corporation. 

A careful examination of the bill and 
the contract attached thereto as an ex- 
hibit, with affidavits filed, discloses that 
the contract which forms the basis of 
the litigation was entered into by the 
said Colton for and.on behalf of the 
plaintiff. 

It is true that he made an assign- 
ment of the contract to the plaintiff. 
This, however, would not have been 
necessary, as he could not have main- 
tained an action on the contract con- 
trary to the wishes of the plaintiff. 

The petition not only alleges in fair 


|lant’s mother. 


and appellee jointly in the sale of ap- 
pellant’s product. This was not an 
abandonment of the mark by its owner 
when Belden & Co. gave up business in 
1925. Appellant worked for his father 
for years, and was sole manager of the 
business for seven years preceding its 
discontinuance, using the mark “Pycno- 
leum.” He made it clear that it was not 
intended by its owner to abandon the 
registered trade mark. Appellant was 
In a position to control the good will, 
and this he undertook to bring to the a 
pellee. In doing so, and in soliciting for 
new business for the appellee, he gave 
consent only to the use of the mark. 
They divided the profits. This use of the 
registered trade mark therefor was joint, 
It was never agreed that the appelle® 
should have any title rights in the mark; 
only Mrs. Belden could so contract. The 
appellant, having her consent to use the 
mark in business, could enter into this 
venture with the appellee; the arrange- 
ment was more than mere employment. 
He received no salary or regular drawing 
account, but a share of the profits, 
against which he at times drew money, 
It was a joint profit-sharing venture 
in which the appellee contributed capi- 
tal and plant and the appellant the use 
of the trade mark, trade, good will, and 
service. This use of the trade mark was 
apparently with the consent of the appel- 
Rather than an abandon- 
ment of the registered mark, it was a 
persistent use of it. Saxlehner v. Eisner 
& Mendelson Co., 179 U. S. 19, 31, 21 S, 
Ct. 7, 45 L. Ed. 60. Cessation ‘from 
business for a short time does not es- 
tablish abandonment. Beach-Nut Pack- 
ing Co. v. P. Lorillard Co., 273 U. S. 629, 
632, 47 S. Ct. 481, 71 L. Ed. 810. : 
For the appellee, in so short a time, 
after the end of this business venture, 4 
to register the mark as its own, upon 
the claim of right to do so after aband- 
onment. and in this way to appropriate 
to itself what Mrs. Belden owned, was 
unlawful. The mark was a symbol of the 
Belden trade, which it appropriated in 
the manner described, Appellee’s regis- 
a bl ineffective. The appellant 
will be relieved from the decre 
one qoee-Rill. Son 
ne decree will be modified, b - 
versing that part of the relief’ anil 
on the cross-bill and dismissing the same, 


The dismissal of th re 
affirmed. e appellant’s bill is 





effect that the said Colton was acting 
for the plaintiff company but the con- 
tract, attached to the petition, as an ex- 
hibit, expressly sets out that Colton was 
acting for and on behalf of a volun- 
tary ‘organization ‘to be incorporated. 
Such a corporation was formed and 
plaintiff became that corporation. 

The rule announced in Skelly Oil Com- 
pany v. Cassidy, 298 Fed. 699, would 
apply. 

Motion to dismiss is overruled. De- 
fendants are granted 30 days to plead 
further. 

July 16, 1929, 


June 17, 1929, 
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AvuTHorIzeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


F oreign Inquiries for American Goods 
Are Listed by Department of Commerce 


Offers to Purchase or Act as Agents for Sale Abroad of 
Products of United States. Are Summarized. 


Articles inquired for by foreign firms!and_ bran, 


range from broken glass to fire hose, 
and include airplane parts and accesso- 
ries, cosmetics, physical culture ma- 
chines, breakfast cereals, wall paper, silk 
hosiery, pneumatic tools, sewing ma- 
chines, honey, and poultry medicines, it 
is stated by the Department of Com- 
merce, in the weekly statement listing 
opportunities for foreign sale of Ameri- 
can products, made public July 20. 

The statement, with the list, follows 
in full text: 


eo on the many foreign mar- 
ke® openings is available to firms and in- 
dividuals upon application to any district 
or cooperative office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, cen- 
aly located throughout the United 
States. 


The asterisk indicates that the inquirer 
would act both as purchaser and agent, 
Those willing to act as purchaser or 
agent are indicated, respectively by (a) 
or (p). 

Agricultural implements: Fruit grad- 
ers, sorters, Sprayers and dusters, 
*39785, Milan, Italy; pumps, irrigation, 
*39596, Foochow, China. 

Aircraft: Airplane -parts and acces- 
sories, *39593, Montreal, Canada. 


Automotive products: Automobile ac- 
cessories, 39652, Barcelona, Spain (a); 
automobile accessories, equipment and 
specialties, *39775, Turin, Italy; bear- 
ings, front-wheel, replacement, 39595, 
Winnipeg, Canada (a); motors, low- 
priced, *39596, Foochow, China; tracks, 
motor, four-wheel driven, *39&94, Val- 
berg, Sweden. 


Chemicals: Bentonite, 300 to 400 kilos, 
*39598, Leipzig, Germany; carbon black, 
*39605, Calcutta, India; carbon black, 
*39611, Hamburg Germany; cattle hoofs, 
396®2, Milan, Italy (a); charcoal, bone, 
*39782, Liverpool, England; chemicals, 
heavy, *39646, Copenhagen, Denmark; 
chemicals, industrial, 39625, dextrine, 
39602, Milan, Italy (a). . 

Essences, 39662, Karachi, India (a); 
fetilizer, ammonium phosphate, 29607, 
Weltevreden, Java (a); films, motion 
picture, waste, 39733, London, Eng- 
land (p); furfural for manufacture 
of insecticides, *39776, guano, fish 
and whale, 39606 (a), Hamburg, Ger- 
many; insecticides, 39599, lacquers, au- 
tomobile, 39599, Vienna, Austria (a); 
oil, pine, 39609, Sydney, Australia (a); 
paints, varnishes, and colors, 39662, Ka- 
rachi, India (a); paints, varnishes, and 
enamels, *39600, Bombay, India; petro- 
latum, 39610, Montevideo, Uruguay (a); 
polishes, 39599, Vienna, Austria (a); 
polishes, automobile, *39747, Turin, Italy; 
rosin, 39604, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
rosin, 39774, London, England (a); rosin 
and turpentine, 39610, Montevidec, Uru- 
guay (a); saccharine, 39662, Karachi, In- 
dia (a); sulphur, *39611, Hamburg, Ger- 
many; varnishes for leather products, 
39601, Milan, Italy (a); white, titanium, 


39609, Sydney, Australia (a); zinc oxide, ' 


zine dust, nitrocellulose, Georgia Peru- 
vian ochre, acetone, borax, citrate of 
linge, and chromic acid, 39774, London, 
England. (a). 

Drugs and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions: Cosmetics and perfumes, *38597, 
Malmo, Sweden, and 39599, Vienna, Aus- 
tra. (a); drug specialties and prepared 

icines, 39626, Cebu, P. I. (a), and 
39639, Bogota, Colombia (a); medicinal 
preparations and erfumes, 39640, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); medicines, 
poultry, and cod liver oil for poultry, 
*39618, Buenos Aires, Argentina; médi- 
cines, proprietary, and druggists’ sun- 
dries, 39603, Dublin, Ireland (a); per- 
fumery, 39662, Karachi, India (a); per- 
fumery and toilet preparations, *39608, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Electrical appliances: Conduits, elec- 
trical, *39663, Buenos Aires, Argentina; 
household electrical appliances and 
motors, *39614, Sao Paulo, Brazil; house- 
hold heating and cooking devices, *39777, 
Glasgow, Scotland; lighting equipment, 
railway car, *39778, Bautzen, Germany; 
machinery and equipment, electrical, for 
mines or power plants, 39615, Winnipeg, 
Canada (a); physical culture machines, 
electrical or mechanically operated, 
*39729, Toronto, Canada; radio accesso- 
ries and parts, *39780, Lisbon, Portugal; 
@adio amplifiers and pick ups, 39617, 
Zurich, Switzerland (p); refrigerators, 
electrical, *39777, Glasgow, Scotland; 
refrigerators, hotel, electric, *39672, 
Singapore, Straits Settlements; vacuum 
@éaners, *39613, Nantes, France; vibra- 
tors, electric, 39616, Montreal, Canada 
(a); wire, and cable, insulated, *39612, 
Poznan, Poland; wiring supplies, and 
rigid and flexible conduits, *39614, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil; X-ray equipment, *39779, 
Guaymas, Mexico. 

Feedstuffs: Cottonseed oil cakes, and 
rice screenings and bran, 39633; fish 
meal, 39632; fish scraps and crab shells, 


39606; fish and meat meals, and their}. 


scraps, -39631, Hamburg, Germany (a). 

Foodstuffs: Breakfast cereals, *39624, 
Hamburg, Germany; canned California 
fruit, *39644, Paris, France; canned 
chickens, *39782, Liverpool, England; 
canned corned beef, 39620; canned Ha- 
waiian pineapples, 39621, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); canned meats, 39626, Cebu, 
P. I. (a); eggs, refrigerated, in cans, 


39642, Vienna, Austria (a); fish, dried|p 


(shrimps), 39628, Shanghai, China (a). 

Flour, *39596, Foochow, China; 39620, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); 39626, Cebu, P. 
I. (a); *39638, Patras, Greece; 39665, 
Shanghai, China (a); flour, spring and 
Winter wheat, and pancake flour, *39641, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia; fruit (apples), 
39627, Copenhagen, Denmark (a); fruit 

é(apples), New York State, 39622, 39636, 

39637, Hamburg, Germany (a); fruit 
(apples, pears, etc.), 39623, Hamburg, 
Germany (a). 

Fruit (apples and oranges), 39630, 
Budapest, Hungary (a); fruit, dried, 
39623 (a), *39624, Hamburg, Germany; 
fruit, dried, California, *39644, Paris, 
France; fruit, dried (California fruit, 
Oregon prunes, and New York ring ap- 
ples), 39619, fruit dried, Oregon, 39622, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); fruit, dried 
(prunes and raisins), *39629, Paris, 
France; fruit, dried (raisins), 389630, 
Budapest, Hungary (a); fruit juice, or- 
ange and grape, 39636 (a), ham and ba- 
can, 39620 (a), honey, *39624, Hamburg, 
Germany. 

Margarine, 39629, Paris, France (a), 
89642, Vienna, Austria (a); oat meals 
and groats, *39782, Liverpool, England; 
oil, corn and cottonseed, 39643, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (a); oils and fats, veg- 
etable, 29625, Milan, Italy (a); rice, 
*39624, Hamburg, Germany; rice, extra 
and fancy Blue Rose, *39638, Patras, 
Greece; rice, fancy, rice screenings, and 
bypwers’ rice, 839634, rice, and screenings 


4 
} 














39633, Hamburg, Germany 
(a). ’ 


Seeds, flax, 39602, Milan, Italy (a); | 


seeds, forage and yegetables, *39781, 
Neuilly sur Seine, France; starch, cheap, 
for textile filling, 39628, Shanghai 
China (a); starch (Fecula), 39602, Mi- 
lan, Italy (a); sugar, glucose, and golden 
sirup, 39629, Paris, France (a); vegeta- 
bles, dry, *39781, Neuilly sur Seine, 
France; vegetables (dry white beans), 
*39638, Patras, Greece; wheat, 39665, 
Shanghai, China (a); wheat, hard winter, 
*39638, Patras, Greece. 

Iron, steel, hardware: 


land; bathroom fittings, 
bourne, Australia; burners, oil, 39661, 
Saskatoon, Canada (a); cutlery, 39662, 
Karachi, India (a). 

Hardware, 39610, Montevideo, Uruguay 
(a); hardware, automobile body, *39747, 
Turin, Italy; hardware, builders’, 39660, 
Winnipeg, Canada (a); hardware, build- 


lers,’ such as locks, hinges, door knobs, 


bolts, and window fasteners, *39783, 
Glasgow, Scotland; hardware, builders’ 
and household, 39662, Karachi, India 
(a); hardware, carpenter’s tools, saws, 
wood files, locks, and hunting knives, 
*39651, Prague, Czechoslovakia; hard- 
ware, household, and kitchen utensils, 
39658, Toronto, Canada (a or p); 
39659, Berlin, Germany (a); hardware, 
shelf, 39655, Madrid, Spain (a); 39656, 
Montreal, Canada (a); *39664, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 


Incinerators, garbage, for buildings, |, 


*39663, Buenos Aires, Argentina; iron 
and steel and their specialties, *39646, 
Copenhagen, Denmark; lampware, 
39662, Karachi, India (a); nails, wire, 
*39657, Teneriffe, Canary Islands; nails, 
wire, 39665, Shanghai, China (a). 
Saws, circular, metal, *39675, Berlin, 
Germany; scales, direct reading, *39654, 
Halle, Germany; scrap iron and steel, 
39768, Hamburg, Germany (a); scrap, 
iron and steel, 5,000 to 10,000 tons, 
*39645, Berlin, Germany; screws, wood, 
iron, *39653, Buenos Aires, Argentina; 
steel tables, white enameled, 
Bogota, Colombia (p);__ steels, 
*39647, Cologne, Germany. 


Tools, all kinds, especially pneumatic 
tools, *39647, Cologne, Germany; tools, 
hand mechanics’, *39648, 


for fruit growing, *39785, Milan, Italy; 


wheels, road, built-up steel; and casters | 


for trucks, *39650, Glasgow, Scotland; 
wire netting, galvanized, 39665, Shang- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


Navy Orders | 


Rear Adm. Thomas P. Magruder, 
duty in command of Fit. Base Force. 

Comdr. Harvey W. McCormack, det. 
Ree. Ship, San Francisco, about Aug. 8; 
to University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Lieut. Arthur F. 
S. Pruitt; to Off. 
Sta., Atlanta, Ga. 

Lieut. Ellwood E. Burgess, ors. June 7 
modified. To U. S. S. Seattle. 

Lieut. William G. Dow, det. 


T & 
Retg. 


Anderson, det. 
in Chg., Navy 


ington, D. C. 
Lieut. Samuel Gregory, 
Colorado; to Nav. Trng. 

Lakes, Ill. 

Lieut. Peter 
Yard, Puget Sound, 
1; to U. S. S. Altair. 

Lieut. William B. McHugh, det. 
in Chg., Navy Retg. Sta., Chicago, 
to U. S. S. Argonne. 

Lieut. Hyman G. 
4 modified. To Subm. 
a subm. of Div. 12. : 

Lieut. Joseph E. Shaw, det. U. 8. 
Kanawha; to U. 8S. S. Medusa. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Robert W. Bedilion, ors. 
April 19 modified. To U. S. S. California, 

Lieut. (j. g.) Herbert E. Berger, 
July 6 modified. To 3rd Nav. Dist. } 

Lieut. (j. g.) Henry T. Brian, det. Uv. 
S. 8S. Colorado; to resignation accepted 
to take effect Sept. 27. ios 

Lieut. (j. g.) Henry T. Read, det. U. S. 
S. Maryland about Aug. 31; to temp. duty 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Murray J. Tichenor, 
duty Subm. Div. 9. 

Ens. George K. Carmichael, ors. May 
15 modified. To U. 8S. S. Richmond at 
Newport, R. I. 

Ens. Robert J. Connell, Carl A. John- 
son, Dominic lL. Mattie, Frank Noyak 
and Thomas R. Wilson, ors. May 15 modi- 
fied. To U. S. S. Richmond at Newport, 
R.. I. 

Ens. Gerald R. Dyson, det. U. S. S. New 
Mexico about Aug. 31; to temp. duty 
Nav. Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. — 

Ens. Edmund E. Garcia, det. U. 
Galveston about Aug. 31; to temp. 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla, 

Ens. Marshall B. Gurney, det. Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla., to duty involv- 
ing flying, Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 

Ens. Hugh A. R. Keiran, to duty Nav. 
Trng. Sta., Newport, R. 1. 

Ens. Thomas R. Wilson, 
May 15 revoked. Det. U. 8. 
about Aug. 13; to temp. 
Academy. 

Lieut. Comdr. 


det. U. S 
Sta., 


s j 
Great 


det. Navy 
about Sept. 


J. Gundlach, 
Wash., 


Off. 
Ill; 


ors. May 
on board 


Rickover, 
Div. 12, 


8. 


ors. 


to 


8S. 8. 
duty 


so much ors. 
S. Richmond 
duty Naval 


Joseph H. Durrett 
C.), det. Navy Retg. Sta., Dallas, 
about Aug. 24: to U. S. S. Camden. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Irby B. Ballenger (M. C.), 
det. U. S. S. Asheville about July 20; to 
temp. duty Nav. Hosp., Mare Island, 
Calif., pending acceptance of resignation. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Ben R. Ross (M, C.), det. 
iv. 25, Dest. Saqds., Setg. Fit., about 
July 23; to resignation accepted to take 
effect Sept. 23. 

Lieut. Comdr. 
C.), det. U. SS. @. 
Academy. 

Lieut. John J. Carroll (8. C.), 
in Chg., Navy Fuel Depot, 
Calif., about Oct. 1; to Nav. 

Lieut. George P. Seifert (S. C.), det. 
Air. Sqds., Battle Fit.; to Off. in Chg., 
Navy Fuel Depot, San Diego, Calif. 


| Army Orders 


Maj. Gen. Johnson Hagood, U. 8. A., 
from Fort Totten, N. Y., to Omaha, Nebr. 

Lieut. Col, Laurence O. Mathews, Q, M. 
C., from Kelly Field, Tex., to Fort Mc- 
Pherson, Ga. 

Lieut. Col. Edward H. Tarbutton, Inf, 
Fort Benning, Ga., to Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hosp., Washington, D. C., for observa- 
tion and treatment 

First Lieut. Beverly S. Snow, Coast Art., 
to the E. C., at Fort Humphreys, Va. 

First Lieut. Arthur Sease Williams and 
Second Lieut. Frederick Clarence Buch- 
holtz, Chem. War Ser. Res., to duty at 
Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 

Warrant Officer Martin L. Murphy, as- 
signed to duty as assistant property audi- 
tor, Headquarters, Eighth Corps Area. 

Master Sergt. Henry J. Meyer, Air Corps, 
will be placed upon the retired list at 
March Field, Riverside, Calif, 

Master Sergt. Joseph C, Bessig will be 
placed upon the retired list at Common- 
wealth Armory, Boston, Mass. 


(M. 
Tex., 


George C. 
Wright; 


Fowler (D. 
to Naval 


det. Off. 
San Diego, 
Sta., Guam, 


Aluminum and | 
enameled ware, *39648, Glasgow, Scot- | 
39667, Mel-| 


39649, | 
fine, 


*39788, | 
Glasgow, Scotland; tools and equipment | 


to | 


' 
all duty; 
to continue treatment, Nav. Hosp., Wash- | 
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HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 





In these articles presenting a 


The present series deals with 


T IS natural that the control 


| 


general question of susceptibility 
from various infectious diseases. 


| tion studies. 


%* * % 


the “animal building.” 


as rats and dogs. 


hnimals. 
* * * 


[IX THE Division of Zoology the 
parasitic diseases of man. 


The Laboratory was very active 
helping to map out the areas of 


* * * 





all of the hosts of parasites which 


taken to prevent that eventuality. 
* 7” co 


THE Division of Chemistry has long been noted for 


fundamental researches which 


with new weapons in the control 


chemical phenomenon, oxidation. 


questions of physiology, pathology, 
vention of disease. 
* * a 


It is true that the researches 


Corps Res., to duty at Wright Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

First Lieut. Arthur 
Air Corps Res., to duty at 
Depot, Middletown, Pa. 


First Lieut. Edward Roy Stapley, 
Corps Res., to duty at San Antonio 
Depot, San Antonio, Tex. 

Capt. Aubrey Fred Diamond, Air Corps 
Res., to duty at Middjgtown Air Depot, 
Middletown, Pa. 

Capt. Collin C. Myers, Inf., from Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., to duty with the Or- 
ganized Reserves of the Fourth Corps 
Area, Albany, Ga. 

Second Lieut. Alfred B. Denniston, Q. M. 
C., from Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Balti- 
more, Md, 

Capt. Lewis B. Bibb, Med. Corps, from 
New York, N. Y., to Letterman General 
Hospital, San Francisco, Calif. 

Each of the following reserve officers to 
duty at Camp, Perry, Ohio: First Lieut. 
Paul Arthur Shepherd, C. A.; Second 
Lieuts. William Otis Ballard, C. W.; Oscar 
Alfred Brenner, M. A.; William Edward 
Campbell, F. A.; Harry George Douglas, 
Inf.; Francis Joseph McGowan, Q. M. C.; 
Karl Wellard Stoffel, Inf. 

Warrant Officer Charles E. Bergbom, 
orders of June 29 revoked. 

Warrant Officer John M. Tibbetts from 
Langley Field, Va., to Mitchel Field, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Warrant Officer William F. Mason, fram 
Mitchel Field, Long Island, N. Y., to Mid- 
dletown Air Depot, Middletown, Pa. 

Capt. George Stetekluh, Q. M. C., from 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Langley Field, 
Va. 

Capt. John G. Knauer, Med. Corps, from 
Fort Totten, N. Y., to Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Second Lieut. Allen Chapman, Air Corps 
Res., to duty at Crissy Field, Presidio of 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Maj. Herbert. Mellor Schofield, Q. M. C. 
Res., to duty at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Capt. William 8. Dow, Med, Corps, from 
Fort Sill, Okla., to Fort Thomas, Ky. 

Capt. Arne Sorum, Dental Corps, from 
Fort Humphreys, Va., to Fort Snelling, 
| Minn, 
| The promotion of each of the following 
| Officers is announced: 
| Field Artillery, Richard H. Bacon, first 
| lieutenant to captain. 

Coast Art., Albert D, 
McGraw, second 
;} tenant, 


William Williams, 
Middletown Air 
Air 
Air 





Miller, James E. 
lieutenant to first lieu- 


Capt. Frank Ignatius Wheeler, jr., Air | Inf., Joseph A. Kelly, Cleland C, Sibley, 


of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 


By Dr. A. M. Stimson, 


Assistant Surgeon General, Public Health Service. 


bring up many questions of bacteriology and 
serology which cail for solution. 
Pathology and Bacteriology of the Public Health 
Service has for many years maintained a considerable 
force engaged in the study of these subjects, both as 
applied to the control of biologic products and to the 


In this division also is carried on the work of nutri- 
Here it is that the painstaking work of 
the late Doctor Goldberger was performed which has 
given to the world the knowledge necessary for the 
prevention and eradication of pellagra, a disease very 
prevalent at times in certain areas and dependent upon 
dietary considerations for its existence. 


These studies are largely carried out in what is called 
Here it is possible to determine 
by actual measurement the effect of various diets and 
foodstuffs on the health of experimental animals such 


. The knowledge thus gained is then applied to human 
beings by supplementing the ordinary restricted diet 
to. which they are accustomed and under which they 
frequently develop pellagra, by diets which include 
substances which have been found by animal experi- 
ments to prevent similar or parallel conditions in the 


Probably the best known 
example of a destructive parasitic disease affecting the 
American populations is the hookworm disease. 


condition and to devise means for eradicating it. Doc- 
tor Stiles, the Chief of the Division of Zoology, will 
always be remembered as a pioneer in this work. 


But the hookworm is by no means the only animal 
parasite which threatens our health and lives. 
entire range of animal parasitism is being covered 
in this division by studies of all of the parasites and 


in médical and zoological literature. 


This tremendous work is really essential before we 
shall be in a position to say when a given parasitic 
disease introduced by immigration or otherwise is 
likely to spread among our population and become 
serious, and if so, what rational measures should be 


a great influence on our conception of the nature of 
disease and disease processes, but have furnished us 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


Topical Survey 


Public Health. being sought. 


Topical Survey of the Government 


e 
»KING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


M siv'tie grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens t. 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


understand and use the fine 
Such a survey will be useful to 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


Problems of Bacteriology and Nutrition Studied 
By Specialists at Government Laboratory 


Topic 43—Public Health 
Forty-fifth Article—Research on Control of Disease. 


chemistry have often appeared to be pursued in pure 
science and that immediate practical ends were not 
It has, however, been equally true in 


the past, and we belicve will prove so in the future, 


that these somewhat abstract studies contribute more 
to human welfare than do the mere solution of small 


individual probiems of public health. 


of biologics should 


The Division of  ©?deavor. 


to and immunity 


They frequently open up vast fields of successful 
For example, the present studies of sugar 
chemistry may appear at first sight somewhat un- 
related to public health, but when we consider the 
great part which carbohydrates 
metabolism and nutrition, and how important also they 


play in human 


are in make-up of certain forms of bacteria, including 


method of action 
heavy metals like 
and its relatives. 


the tubercle bacillus, he would be a rash person indeed 
who would predict that these studies will not one day 
prove to be of enormous importance to the human race. 


ms fe * 


HE Division of Pharmacology has to its credit in 
the past the establishment of standards for several 
drugs which are at once useful and dangerous, and 
which, in order to protect the public, must have some 
common means of measurement., For a long time also 
this division has been engaged in basic studies of the 


of drugs, especially those of the 
arsenic, and particularly salvarsan 


These studies have been of great importance in 
health matters because some drugs of this nature are 
extremely useful in the fight against syphilis, and any 
fundamental knowledge which we can get as to the 


method of their action wiil prove of great value in 


interest centers on 


some years ago in 
prevalence of this 


actual practice, not only in the successful and rapid 
cure of cases of the disease which would otherwise 
tend to spread the infection more widely, but also in 
the protection of the treated individual against poison- 
ous forms or methods of use of these drugs. 


* * x 


The division has been interested also in many other 
studies of the subject of chemotherapy. 


In recent years studies of cancer and malignant 


tumors have been taken up and several ingenious 


The 


have been reported 


disease, 


methods of approach have been developed to the study 
of these conditions which, it is hoped, will play a use- 
ful part in leading to the future understanding of 
their nature and means of control. 


eT 
m * * 


WE HAVE referred to a certain scientific aloofness 

which was desirable for scientific investigations of 
Let it not be thought, however, that this in- 
volves any immunity from the attacks of the diseases 
themselves. In fact, the list of workers at the Hygienic 
Laboratory who have contracted the disease on which 


they have been working is rather uncomfortably long. 


have not only had 


and prevention of 


disease. While the man in the street may not appre- 
ciate the importance of hydrogen ion concentration 
either to his own bodily welfare or to the health con- 
siderations in the environment, every city bacteriologist 
and every water filter plant operator throughout the 
country now makes almost daily use of the methods 
of determining the pH (hydrogen ion concentration) 
which were largely evolved in the Laboratory. 


For a number of years the Laboratory has als 
been working on some phase of that universal biologic- 
It has been rightly 
assumed that locked up in the secrets of this universal 
but obscure process were hidden the answers to many 


results. 


and cure and pre- 


of recent years in 


second lieutenants to first lieutenants. 

Air Corps, Robert R. Selway, jr., John 
G. Moore, second lieutenants to first lieu- 
tenants, 

Med. Corps, Thamos G. Tousey, Edwin F. 
Shaffer, Harrison H. Fisher, Joseph R. 
Shelton, Stanley G. Odom, John M. Stanley, 
Robert K. Simpson, Don G. Hilldrup, cap- 
tains to majors; Arthur J. Redland, Wil- 
liam L. Wilson, Carlton G. Goodiel, first 
lieutenants to captains. 


Dental Corps, Samuel J. Rohde, Leroy 

P. Hartley, Nathan C. Pickles, Oliver J. 
Christiansen, Lawrence K. Anderson, Wil- 
liam C. Webb, jr., Edward C. Alley, Lynn 
H. Tingay, Claude R. Hollister, Marhl H. 
Welch, captains to majors. 
Second Lieut. Grosvenor Robert Paine, 
Air Corps Res., to duty at Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex. 

First Lieut. David R. Stinson, Air Corps, 


from the Panama Canal Dept., to Middle- 
town, Pa. 


Coast Guard Orders 


The following is a complete record of 
permanent changes in assignments, retire- 
ments, promotions, appointments, etc., oc- 
curring among the commissioned and war- 
rant personnel of the Coast Guard for the 
week ended July 17, 1929: 

Capt. J. F. Hottel, relieved of duties as 
Chiet of Staff, Northwestern Division, as- 
signed commander that Division, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Commander (E.) J. B. Turner, detached 
president, General Coast Guard Court, New 
York, assigned Coast Guard representative, 
New York Navy Yard, effective about July 
31, 1929. 

Commander (E.) M. N, Usina, detached as 
member, General Goast Guard Court, New 
York, assigned engineer officer, Mojave, Bos- 
ton, Mass., effective about October 15, 1929. 

Commander T. M. Molloy, detached com- 
mand Tampa, Boston, Mass., assigned presi- 
dent, General Coast Guard Court, New York, 
effective about July 31, 1929, 

Commander W. T. Stromberg, detached 
command Seneca, New York, N. Y., assigned 
command Tampa, Boston, Mass., effective 
about July 31, 1929. 

Commander (E.) F. H. Young, detached 
Mojave, Boston, Mass., assigned engineer 
officer, Chelan, Seattle, Wash., effective 
|}about O¢tober 15, 1929. 





| Commander J. J. Huston, detached com- 





This, of course, is regarded by the workers them- 
selves as “all in a day’s work”; and while precautions 
are taken to avoid unnecessary risk, such unavoidable 
infections as have occurred through accident have al- 
ways been philosophically endured. , 


* * * 


The Hygienic Laboratory enjoys throughout this 
country and throughout the scientific medical world 
an excellent reputation for dependable scientific work. 
This is doubtless due to the fact that the workers at 
the Laboratory are permitted and desire to discover 
the truth without bias, without any demand that for 
ulterior reasons they should increase or hurry up their 


‘This spirit makes for that feeling of satisfaction 
with the conditions of their work which true scientists 
everywhere recognize as the sine qua non. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of July 23, Dr. A. M 
Surgeon General, Public Health Service, will 
discuss field investigations by that service. 


- Stimson, Assistant 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation, 


mand Advance Base “B” and captain of the 
port of Charleston, S. C., assigned command 
Seneca, New York, N. Y., effective about 
July 31, 1929. 

Lieut. Commander (E.) W. C. Maglathlin, 
detached Northland, San Francisco, Calif., 
assigned command Section Basé 11, Oak- 
land, Calif., about October 15, 1929. 


Lieut. Commander (E.) J. N. Heiner, de- 
tached Chelan, Seattle, Wash., assigned en- 
gineer officer, Northland, San Francisco, 
Calif., effective about October 15, 1929. 


_ Lieut. R. V. Marron, detached officer, Sec- 
tion Base 4, New London, Conn., assigned 
command Comanche, Galveston, Tex., effec- 
tive about August 1, 1929. 

Warrant Officers, 

Boatswain (T.) Herbert Oddy, detached 
Section Base 20, Fernandina, Fla., and as- 
signed Cuyahoga, New York, N. Y. 

Boatswain (T.) John J. MeSally, detached 
Section Base 9, Cape May, N. J., and as- 
signed Acushnet, Woods Hole, Mass. (now 
at New York, N. Y.). 

Boatswain (T.) Wallace MacDonald, de- 
tached Acushnet, Woods Hole, Mass. (now 
at New York, N. Y.), and assigned Squadron 
1, Offshore Patrol Force, Boston, Mass, 

Radio Electrician (T.) Clyde T. Solt, de- 
tachd Destroyer Force, and assigned Head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C. 

Radio Electrician (T.) George M. Gal- 
lagher, detached Division 1, Destroyer Force, 
and assigned Destroyer Force. 

Machinist Leonard S. Southall, detached 
Raritan, New York, N. Y., effective July 16, 
1929, and assigned Acushnet, Woods Hole, 
Mass. (now at New York, N. Y.). 

Machinist Oscar Salter, detached Section 
Base 9, Cape May, J., and assigned 
Comanche, Galveston, Tex. 

Machinist Ivar Axelson, detached Co- 
manche, effective on or about July 20, 1929, 
and assigned Section Base 9, Cape May, N. J. 

Machinist (T.) George Karl, detached 
Acushnet, Woods Hole, Mass. (now at Néw 
York, N. Y.), and assigned Raritan, New 
York, N. Y, 

Pay Clerk (T.) Alexander Smith, detached 
Mojave, Boston, Mass., and assigned Coast 
Guard Institute, New London, Conn. 

Movements of Vessels. 

The Modoc returned to Boston, Mass., 
after completion ice patrol duty at the 
grand banks, July 11, 1929. 

The Unalga, Bering Séa Patrol Force, re- 
turned to Juneau, Alaska, July 11, 1929. 


The 125-foot patrol boats Kimball and’ 


Woodbury left the depot, after completion 
of repairs, for Base 21, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
July 15, 1929. 
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Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Abel, Theodore Fred. Systematic sociology 
in Germany; a critical analysis of some 
attempts to establish sociology as an 
independent science. (Studies in his- 
tory, economics, and public law, ed. 
by the Faculty of political science of 
Columbia university, no. 310. 
(Ph. D.)—Columbia university.) 


169 p. 
N, Y¥., 
e 


Columbia university press, 1929. 
29-13140 

Baptist. young people’s union of America. 
. . The minigtry of friendly guidance; 
introducing youth to Jésus Christ, pre- 
pared by the Baptist young people's 
union of America, for the evangelism 
section of the commisison plan. (Life 
enrichment = seri¢s.) au Bp Chicago, 
1929. 29-13245 
Brion, Marcel. Attila, the scourge of God, 
by ... translated from the French b 
Harold Ward. 175 p., illus. N. Y., 
R. M. McBride & co., 1929. 29-13143 


Bullard, Fred Mason. .. . Lower Cretaceous 
of western Oklahoma; a study of the 
outlying areas of Lower Cretaceous in 
Oklahoma and adjacent states, by Fred 
M. Bullard. (Oklahoma. Geological 
survey. Bulletin no. 47. Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—University of Michigan, 1928.) 
116 p., illus. Norman,’ 1928. 29-13149 


Carrel, Frank, comp. . . . Guide to the city 
of Quebec. 224 illus. Quebec, 
Chronicle-telegraph publishing 0., 
1928. 29-6074 

Chamberlain, Joseph Perkins. . . . The em- 
bargo resolutions and neutrality, by 
- .. texts of the resolutions, the treaty 
of St. Germain, and the Trade in arms 
convention. (International conciliation, 
June, 1929, no. 251.) 90 p. Worcester, 
Mass., New York city, Carnegie endow- 
ment for international peace, Division 
of intercourse and education, 1929. 

. 29-13325 

Clymer, Reuben Swinburne. The Fraterni- 
tatis Rosae Crucis; an attempt to har- 
monize the spirit of the writings of those 
who are known to have been Rosicrucians 
and a comparison of the statement of 
those recognized as authorities, with ex- 
tensive analysis and annotations. 221 p., 
illus. Quakertown, Pa., The Philosophical 
publishing co., 1929. 29-13243 

Conroy, Ellen. The symbolism of colour. 
66 p. Phil., David McKay co., 1928. 

29-13247 

Euler, Louis Joseph. Manual of monopolies 
and federal anti-trust laws. 302 p. Chi- 
cago, Callaghan and co., 1929. 29-13323 

Flanagan, Luke. Insurance in the distribu- 
tion of wealth. 200 p. N. Y., L. Flan- 
agan, 1929. 29-13324 

Forbes, Russell. Governmental purchasing, 
370 p., illus. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 
1929. 29-13322 

Gillingham, Harrold Edgar. Some early 
brickmakers of Philadelphia, by... (Re- 
print from the Pennsylvania magazine of 
history and biography, January, 1929.) 27 
p., illus. Phila., The Historical society 
of Pennsylvania, 1929. 29-6057 

Gt. Brit. Board of education. Committee 
on examinations for part-time students. 
. . - Report of the Departmental commit- 
tee on examinations for part-time stu- 
dents. 74 p. London, H. M. Stationery 
off., 1928. ; 29-5867 

Gt. Brit. Board of education. Consulta- 
tive committee. . . . Report of the Con- 
sultative committee on books in pub- 
lic elementary schools. 162 p. Lon- 
don, H. M. Stationery off., 1928. 

* 29-5885 

Gt. Brit. Oversea settlement dept. Pro- 
fessional handbook for teachers and 
governesses, Issued by the Oversea 
settlement department (Dominions of- 
fice). 44 p. London, H. M. Stationery 
off., 1928. 29-5869 

Harris, Thomas Le Grand. America and 
England in 1861. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Indiana university, 1928.) 68 numb. 
leaves. Baldwin City, Kan., 1928. 

29-6069 

Johns Hopkins university. School of medi- 
cine. Quinquennial directory of 
graduates and faculty 1897-1928 (Cor- 
rected to October 1, 1928). (Supple- 
ment to the Johns Hopkins university 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-27888. (S) Leave of absence—Military. 
Postal employes who are members of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps are not entitled 
to leave with pay, under the act of May 
12, 1917, 40 Stat. 72. while attached by 
the War Department at their own expense 
and on voluntary application for training 
and instruction as authorized by Army 
Regulations 140-5, par. 38 and 39. (July 
15, 1929.) 

A-27906. General Land Office hearings— 
Stenographic services. The fees prescribed 
in the act of March 4, 1929, 45 Stat. 1564, 
as payable to an officer taking depositions 
in Land hearings, cover the full service 
of “taking and certifying” which include 
any necessary stenographic services, and 
there is no authority to pay a stenographer 
in addition to the fees so prescribed. 4 
Comp. Dec.-239; 6 Comp. Gen. 850. If there 
is no stenographer available at the place 
where the hearing is to be held and the 
officer designated to take the depositions 
agrees to pay the stenographer out of his 
fees, the actual and necessary traveling 
expenses of the stenographer in going to 
and returning from the place of hearing 
may be paid as a necessary expense of the 
hearing in addition to the fees of the of- 
ficer. (July 15, 1929.) 
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circular, new ser., 1928, no. 9. Whole 
number 395.) 123 p. Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins press, 1928. 29-5882 


Krantz, John Christian, Emulsions and the 
effect of hydrogen-ion concentration 
upon their stability, by ... and Neil 
E. Gordon. p. 173-206, illus. New York, 
1928, 29-13152 

Ku, Y. H. . . . Note on a method of evali- 
ating the complex roots of a quartic 
equation. (Contribution from the De- 
partment of electrical engineering. 
Serial no. 50 [i. e. 53] March, 1926. 
“Reprinted from Journal of mathe- 
matics and physics, vol. v, no. 2, Feb- 
ruary, 1926.”) 126-128 p. Boston, 
1926. 29-13150 

Matsushita, Shutaro. The economic effects 
of public debts. (Studies in history, 
economics, and public law, ed. by the 
Faculty of political science of Colum- 
bia university, no. 309. Thesis (Ph. D.) 
Columbia university.) 186 p. N. Y., 
Columbia university press, 1929. 

29-13141 

National fire protection association. The 
Fall River conflagration, February 2-3, 
1928. 39 p., illus. Boston, Mass., National 
fire protection asso., 1928. 29-6054 

National home study council, Washington, 
D.C. Home study blue book, compiled by 
J. S. Noffsinger, Ph. D., director of the 
National home study council. 21 p. 
Washington, D. C., National home study 
council, 1928. 29-5889 

Phillips, Ulrich Bonnell. The central theme 
of southern history. (Reprinted from the 
American historical review, vol. xxxiv, no. 
1, October, 1928.) p. 30-43. Lancaster, 
Pa., Lancaster press, 1928. 29-6052 

Poland. Ministerstwo wyznan religijnych i 
oswiecenia publicznego. . . . General in- 
formation concerning the state of ele- 
mentary schools in Poland in the school 
year 1925-26. An extract from the intro- 
duction to the report (in Polish) “The 
elementary schools in the Republic of 
Poland in the school year 1925-26,” by 
M. Falski, Ph. D., Warsaw, 1927, in folio, 
pp. clxxvi+698. 133 p. Warsaw, Lwow, 
Printed by types of Folks — pub- 
lication cooperative co., 1928. 29-5864 

Presbrey, Frank Spencer. The history and 
development of advertising, by ... with 
more than three hundred and fifty illus- 
trations. 642 p., illus. N. Y¥., Doubleday, 
Doran & co., 1929. 29-13321 

Shaw, Myrtle Annette. . . . Thermophilic 
bacteria in canned foods. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—University of Wisconsin, 1927. Re- 
printed from the Journal of infectious 
diseases, vol. 43, no. 5, Nov. 1928.) 14 p., 
illus. Chicago, 1928, 29-18151 

Truxal, Andrew Gehr. Outdoor recreation 
legislation and its effectiveness; a sum- 
mary of American legislation for pub- 
lic outdoor recreation, 1915-1927, to- 
gether with a study of the association 
between recreation areas and juvenile 
delinquency in Manhattan, 1920; 
(Studies in history, ¢conomics, and 
public law, ed. by the Faculty of po- 
litical science of Columbia university, 
no. 311.) 218 p. N. Y¥., Columbia uni- 
versity press, 1929. 29-13142 

Wailes, Benjamin Leonard Covington. Me- 
moir of Leonard Covington by .. . 
also some of General Covington’s let- 
ters. Edited by Nellie Wailes Bran- 
don and W. M. Drake. 64 p. Natchez, 
Miss., Natchez printing and stationery 
Co., 1928. 29-6067 

Walker, Mary Elizabeth. A revision of the 
order Phalangida of Ohio. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Ohio state university press, 1928. 
Bulletin no. 19 of the Ohio biological 
survey.) 153-175. Columbus, The 
Ohio’ state university press, 1928, 

29-13148 

The life of Annie Besant. 

London, G. Howe, 1929. 

29-13244 

Windsor, Mrs, Lilla D. Phrenology and 
Physiognomy; lectures. 40 p., illus. 
San Antonio, The author, 1929. 

29-13246 


World peace procedure; Bolivia-Paraguay 
and the League of nations. 28 p. Ge- 
neva, League of nations non-partisan 
association, 1929. 29-6082 


West, Geoffrey. 
295 p. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Logs of Fir, Spruce, Cedar, or Western Hem- 
lock. Report of the United States Tariff 
Commission to the President. United 
States Tariff Commission. Price, 10 cents. 

29-26664 

Hemorrhagic Septicemia, “Shipping Fever” 
of Cattle. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1018. 
Department of Agriculture. Price, 5 
cents. Agr. 29-1025 

The Southern Pine Beetle. Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 1586. Department of Agriculture. 
Price, 5 cents. Agr. 29-1026 

The National Defense Act Approved June 3, 
1916, as Amended to March 4, 1929, in- 
elusive, With Related Acts, Decisions and 
Opinions. The Pay Readjustment Act 
Approved June 10, 1922, as Amended to 
March 4, 1929, inclusive, With Related 
Acts, Decisions and Opinions. Army and 
Navy Pay Tables. Price, 25 cents. 

29-26621 

Production of Late or Main-enty Potatoes, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1064. epartment 
of Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. 

[Agr. 20-1368] 

Marketing Industrial Machinery in the Neth- 
erland East Indies. Trade’ Information 
Bulletin No. 633. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Price, 10 cénts. 

29-26636 

Report of the Hawaii Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, 1928.. Department of Agri- 
culture. Price, 10 cents. (Agr. 6-1359) 

Monthly Check List of State Publications, 
March, 1929. Library of Congress. Price, 
10 cents. (10-8924) 

Light List, Great Lakes, United States and 
Canada. Lighthouse Service, Department 
of Commerce. Price, 30 cents. (12-29082) 
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Foreign Inquiries | 
Offer Markets for 
American Goods 


Demands From Abroad for | 
Products of United States 
Listed by Commerce 

Department. 


| 
| 


[Continued from Page 9.] 
hai, China (a); wrenches, adjustable, 
39652, Barcelona, Spain (a). 
Leather: Chamois skin or buckskin, for 
cleaning automobiles and _ carriages, 
*39668, Zurich, Switzerland; chrome | 


split scraps for fertilizers, 39669, Bom- |}) 
bay, India (a); tanning extracts, 39625, ||} 
Milan, Italy (a); upper leather, sole ||} 
leather, and inner-sole leather, *39670, | || 


Weissenfels, Germany; upper leathers, 


39601, Milan, Italy (a); upper and sole | 
(a); |]; 


leathers, 39671, Bombay, India 
39723, Bogota, Colombia (a). 
Lumber and products: Douglas fir 
lumber and sawn logs, *39692, Amster- 
dam, Netherlands; pails for candy, lard, 
jam, etc., *39688, St. John, Canada; pitch 
pine, 39693, Montevideo, Uruguay (a); 
redwood and Douglas fir lumber, *39689, 
Christchurch, New Zealand; southern 


pitch pine, 39691, Montevideo, Uruguay | 


(a), 39694, Habana, Cuba (a); wooden- 
ware, household and kitchen, 
Glasgow, Scgtland. 

Machinery: Balloons, rubber, manufac- 
turing machinery, 39716, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (a); biscuit manufacturing 
machinery, complete, *39708, Cartagena, 
Colombia; boiler regulators, feed water, 
39677, Sydney, Australia (a); boilers for 
central heating plants in hot houses, 
39784, The Hague, Netherlands (p}; bot- 
tle capping, cardboard machines, 39700, 
Helsingfors, Finland (a); cement and 
petroleum refinery manufacturing ma- 
chinery, 39676, Madrid, Spain (a); chem- | 
ical industry machinery, 39786, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); coal weighing and 
handling equipment, 39677, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia (a); corn meal grinding mill, elec- | 
trically driven, *39709, Santiago, Cuba; 
dredge, rice field, *39710, Paris, France; 
drilling machines, universal, *39675, Ber- 
lin, Germany; elevators, hotel, *39672, 
Singapore, Straits Settlements. | 

Engines, Diesel,*39596, Foochow,China; 
excavating and road building machinery, | 
39681, The Hague, Netherlands (a); fire 
pumps with motors, private and public | 
service, *39710, Paris, France; granite- | 
quarrying machinery and equipment, *39- 
685, hosiery-knitting machines, hand-op- | 
erated, *39685, Dublin, Ireland; ice, dry, 
making machinery, *39686, Rome, Italy; 
laundry machinery, 39684, Dresden, Ger- 
many (a); lumber drying equipment, in- | 
eluding exhausters, ventilators, and blast | 
engines or blowers, *39678, Chemnitz, | 
Germany. | 

Nail cutting machinery for cutting | 
iron nails, *39674, Valparaiso, Chile; 
paper mill machinery, 39679, Milan, 
Italy (a); paper wood pulp, and cellu- 
lose manufacturing machinery, *39705, 
Rechenberg, Germany; road roller, small, 
with heavy oil motor, *39710, Paris, 
France; rope drives or rope transmission 
machinery, 39683, Vancouver, Canada | 
(a); rubber industry machinery, 39786, | 
Hamburg, Germany (a); sawmill ma- | 
chinery, motorized, of various capacities, 
*39675, Berlin, Germany; screws, wood, | 
manufacturing machinery, automatic, | 
*39706, Tampico, Mexico; sewing ma- | 
chine for tacking, 39673, Berlin, Ger- | 
many (p); sewing machines for mak- 
ing blankets, 59757, Habana, Cuba (p); 
spinning and weaving machinery, *39687, 
Ahmedabad, India; stackers, underfeed, 
industrial, 39682, Montreal, Canada/ 
(a); textile machinery (printing of 
stripes on awnings), *39707, Jonsered, 
Sweden. 

Minerals: Aluminum foils and sheets, 
89665, Shanghai, China (a); copper 
sheets, wire, bars, rods, and pipe; nickel 
sheets, plates, rods, and wire; and tin, 
in bars and pigs, *39668, Nantes, France; 
lead, 39610, Montevideo, Uruguay (a); 
scrap metals, 39768, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); tiles, clay, and concrete blocks, | 
*39663, Buenos Aires, Argentina; tiles, 
marble, natural, for flooring, 39671, Bom- 
bay, India (a); tiles, wall and floor. 
*39667, Melbourne, Australia. 

Motion pictures: Motion picture sound 
apparatus, *39752, Zurich, Switzerland; 
motion pictures, 39731, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela (a). 

Paper and paper goods: Bags, paper, 


~t 


for draper trade, and transparent paper | 
bags, *39702, Wellington, New Zealand; | 


blankets, rubber, for offset printing ma- 
chines, *39695, Hamburg, Germany; card 
and bristol board, 39699, Montevideo, 
Uruguay (p); cups and napkins, paper, 
39734, Osterbeck, Netherlands (p); kraft 
paper, paste board for boxes, and papy- 
rus products of all kinds, *39698, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

Milk bottles, cardboard, and aluminum 
bottle caps; and machines for capping 
and dating the bottles, 39700, Helsing- 
fors, Finland (a); milk bottles, paraffin 
paper, *39701, Hamburg, Germany. 

Printing paper, white and colored; 
coated art paper and boards; typewriter 
paper; duplicating paper; and machine 
glazed pure and brown kraft paper, 
“39756, Alexandria, Egypt; printing 
press, automatic, 39695, Wellingson, New 
Zealand, (p); 39704, Oslo, Norway (a); 
pulp, chemical, 39679, Milan, Italy (a); 
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Coast Guard. 


Accounting 


Taxation 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Cir- | m 
cuit, rules penalty for failure to file tax | 
return may not be imposed where tax- | 
payer acted on advice of taxing authori- | 


ties. (Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co. | 
| 
| 
! 
| 


iralty metal condenser tubes. 


Executive 
Management 


Decisions Affecting 
Business 


>. Eaton, Collector.) 

y Page 4, Col. 2 
Bureau of Internal Revenue _Tules 

transferee of assets of company 1s en- | 

titled to interest on overpayment of 

taxes which it permitted to be credited | 


transferee was liable. i 
Page 4, Col. 1| sumption of unseaworthiness. 

Bureau of Internal Revenue rules fil- | 
ing of claith for refund of taxes does Company.) 
not annul provious offer to enter into | 
closing agreement. | 
Page 4, Col. 4 | 

Bureau of Internal Revenue announces | 
refunds of taxes to American Optical | 
Co. and Northwestern Life Insurance | 
Company. 


with other residents of State. 


Federal Court decisions on page &. 
See Accounting, Taxation. 


Labor 


Page 4, Col. 6 | 


Calendar of the Board of Tax Ap-| 
peals. | 
Page 4 

See Special Index and Digest. of Tax 


Decisions on page 4. 


Communication 


Radio 
Station WFBM, Indianapolis, Ind., 
files application to operate under 
50,000-watts power. 


ports. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


described by Department of Labor. 
| 
in week ended 


70 disputes pending 


Page 2, Col. 1} 
| July 20. 


a es e 
Distribution 
Aviation 
Commander J. H. Towers, assistant| patent for self-loading truck in com- 
chief of Bureau of Aeronautics, Depart- | petitive device. 
ment of Navy, becomes member of Na-! Howard et al.) 


tional Advisory Committee for Aero- | 
nautics. | 


Page 3, Col. 6 | 
Railroads 


Commissioner Porter says Interstate | 
Commerce Commission expects to take | 
up this fall his recommended plan to} 
consolidate railroads of country into | 
“limited number” of systems. | 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 
authorized to intervene in proceeding on 
application of Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road to acquire control of Buffalo, Roch- | 
ester & Pittsburgh Railway. | 

Page 6, Col. 1} 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe and Cane | 
Belt railroads authorized to operate | 
over tracks of Galveston, Harrisburg & | 
San Antonio; and Texas & New Orleans 
and Galveston, Harrisburg & San An-|} 
tonio to operate over extension of Cane | 
Belt Railroad. 


Patents 





Patent is granted for electron dis- 
charge apparatus on allowance of six 
claims rejected by examiner. (Ex parte 
Hull.) 


Tariff 


Protest against proposed tariff rates 
on number of commodities is transmit- 
ted by Czechoslovakia to Department of 


Page 8, Col. 4 


mercial organiaztions. 


United States, Tariff Commission is- 
sues a copy of the report submitted to 


cedar, and Western hemlock. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


machines, cuckoo clocks, and tool kits. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Page 6, Col. 4 Trade Conditions 

Pennsylvania and Norfolk & Western | 
railways authorized to operate over 7| 
miles of Baltimore & Ohio line to give 
them access to new union station in 
Cincinnati. 


of United States,” a study recently 
made by Department of Commerce, is 
discussed in ra“. address by Dr. Julius 
Klein,~ Assistant Secretary of Com- 
Page 6, Col. 5| merce. 

Summary of decisions by Interstate | 
Commerce Commission in uncontested | 
finance cases. 


Page 1, Col. 3 


Calendar of hearings of the Inter-; ment of Commerce announces. 
state Commerce Commission. | 
Page 6 


| 


oe Trade Marks 
Shipping 
Shipping Board describes growth of 
ports of Corpus Christi and Texas City | 
as result of survey made in conjunction 
with Department of War. 
Page 6, Col. 1! 
Representative Wood inspects Pan- | 
ama Canal, with view to consideration 
of its problems at December session of 
Congress. 


registered trade mark “Pycnoleum” 
| tive relief based on ownership of same 
mark by reason of later registration; 
oral assignment of trade-mark right 


held to be ineffective to transfer title. 


peals for Second Circuit. 


Page 10, Col. 5 | Page 8, Col. 6 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 


: Page 9 
Shipping Board invites bids for ad-| 


Page 2,-Col. 1 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- | 
on tax against transferor for which | cuit, rules proof of actual cause of sink- 
ing of ship is required to eee 
| Loveland Co., etc., v. Bethlehem Steel 
Page 8, Col. 2 

District court assumes jurisdiction | 
where contract by resident of State was 
made on behalf of nonresident company | 


Page 8, Col. 6 | 
See Special Index and Digest of latest | 


Volume of unemployment was re- 
duced in June, Department of Labor re- | 


Measures taken by Great Britain for | 
restriction of entry of foreign labor are 
Page 1, Col. 4 

Conciliation Service, Department of 


Labor, announces 8 labor disputes ad- 
justed, 13 new disputes submitted, and 


Page 2, Col. 7 


Appellate court finds infringement of 
(Atia Sales Corp. v. 
Page 8, Col. 1 


| State on behalf of industrial and com- | 


Page 1, Col. 5} 
President Hoover on logs of fir, spuce, | 


Customs Court rules on classification | main-crop, potatoes. 
of Swiss cheese, scissors, lace-making | 


“Balance of International Payments | 


American trade in the Far East in- | 
| creased more than 10 per cent last May, | 
Page 6, Col. 2; compared to May, 1928, the Depart- | 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Appellant’s bill for infringement of* 


and appellee’s counterclaim for affirma- | 


(Alfred G. Belden, plaintiff-appellant, | 
v. Zophar Mills.) Circuit Court of Ap- | 


The United States Daily 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, JULY 22, 1929 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


! 
in year to June 30, 1928, is reported to 
Department of Commerce. 

Page 10, Col. 5 


Trade Organizations 
Sales agreement signed by members 
of European dye cartel. 


Machinery 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce issues a trade information 
bulletin on marketing industrial ma- 
chinery in the Netherland East Indies. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
See Executive Management, Patents. 


Mines and Minerals 
Coal production in week ended July 


13 was larger than in preceding week 
or one year ago. 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Finance 
Banks and Banking 


Changes in State bank membership | 
in Federal Reserve system announced 
by Federal Reserve Board. 

Page 7, Col. 7} 

Federal Reserve Board reports in- 
crease in debits to individual accounts 
in week ended July 17. 

Page 7, Col. 7 

Governor General of Philippine Is- 
lands says additional capital is needed 
for economic development of islands. 

Page 7, Col. 1} 


Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 


Government Finance 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 


Page 4, Col. 4 
High record established by produc- 
tion of coke in Canada in May, say re- 


ports to Bureau of Mines. 
Page 10, Col. 5 





' 


| 


Rubber and 
Its Manufactures 
Restriction of rubber exports resulted 
in more accurate records on world 
stocks, according to chief of rubber di- 


vision, Departme:' of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. 


| 


Page 7 

Daily decisions of the General Ac- | 
counting Office. 
Page 9 | 


International Finance 
“Balance of International Payments | 
of United States,” a study recently 
| made by Departmen} of Commerce, 1s | 
discussed in radio address by Dr. Julius | 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com-| 
merce. 


Page 2, Col. 1 
Textiles and Their 
Products 


Federal Trade Commission approves | 
rules for regulation of trade practices | 
adopted by upholstery textile industry. | 

Page 1, Col. 5} 

Prices at London increase for best 
grades of wool, but faulty sorts are 
still low, American. commissioner at | 
London reports to the Department of | 
Agriculture. 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Foreign exchange rates on the New 
| York market. 
rs 


Page 7 





Production 


Agricultural and Food 
Products, 
Survey by Bureau of Agricultural Ec- . Beiae 
onomics for 1928 reveals increase in Production Statistics 
| average net return of owner-operated Coal production in week ended July 
farms. | 13 was larger than in preceding week 
| Page 1, Col. 1| cr one year ago. 

Increased poultry supply predicted | 
| for fall and winter as result of gain in 
| number of chickens in flocks. | 
\ Page 1, Col. 6} 
| American wheat flour in demand in 


Page 5, Col. 1) 


Purchasing 


Page 4, Col. 4} 
Purchasing Practices 
Purchasing Board recommends revi- | 


] 





sion in practice of buying coal for Gov- 
| 


: aa ms ernment to permit partial payment 
| Central America, and exports increase, | where price is affected by alteration in 
says Department of Commerce. 


lw . : 
Page 1, Col. 7 wage scale 


Full text of report of specialists to! 
| Department of Agriculture, recommend- Selling and 
Marketing 


| ing plan to eradicate fruit-fly in Flor- | 
Foreign Markets 


ida. 

American trade in the Far East in- | 
creased more than 10 per cent last May, | 
compared to May, 1928, the Depart- 
| ment of Commerce announces, 

Page 1, Col. 2 
American wheat flour in demand in} 
Central America, and exports increase, 
says Department of Commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 7) 
Prices at London increase for best} 
grades of wool, but faulty sorts are| 
still low, American commissioner at 
London reports to the Department of | 
Agriculture. | 





Page 3, Col. 7 


Page 2, Col. 2} 
Department of Agriculture issues a 
bulletin on the production of late, or 


Page 9, Col. 7 

Agriculture Department issues a bul- 

| letin on hemorrhagic septicaemia, “ship- 

ping fever,” of cattle. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Agriculture Department issues a bul- 
letin on the Southern pine beetle. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Chemicals and Allied 


Products 


Sales agreement signed by members 
of European dye cartel. 


| 


Page 1, Col. 7 | Page 5, Col. 1| 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce issues a trade information bulle- 
tin on marketing industrial machinery 
in the Netherland East Indies. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Department of Commerce lists inqui- 
ries from abroad for purchase or to | 


| 


Engineering 
Foreign governments given informa- | 
tion by Coast and Geodetic Survey on 
advantages of new portable steel tow- | 
ers used in Federal surveying work. | 
Page 1, Col. 4 | 


| act as agent for sale of American goods. 


Page 9, Col. 1 

Trade Practices 
Federal Trade Commission approves | 
rules for regulation of trade practices} 
adopted by upholstery textile industry. 
Page 1, Col. 5 





Forest Products 
Agriculture Department issues a bul- 
letin on the Southern pine beetle. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Furs , 


Reduction in value’ and number of | 
pelts of raw furs exported from Alberta ! 








ber soles, 39717, Hamburg, Germany ; 


Russia and China, 


tion by Coast and Geodetic Survey on 
advantages of new portable steel tow- 
ers used 


tion July 24 placing in effect treaty for 
renunciation of war. 


Service announced by the State Depart- 
ment. 


missioner to London. 


article by Dr. A. M. Stimson, Assistant | 
Surgeon Geneal, Public Health Service. 


nounces that Treasury Department is 
ready to receive applications for six 
permits for distillation of 2,000,000 gal- 


supplies. 


against employment of private citizens 
for enforcement by the Commissioner 
of Prohibition, Dr. J. M. Doran. 


| chief of Bureau of Aeronautics, Depart- 
ment of Navy, becomes member of Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. 


a copy of the National Defense Act ap- 
proved June 3, 1916, as amended to 
March 4, 1929, inclusive. 


War Department. 


Navy Department. 


lands says additional capital is needed 
for economic development of islands. 


copy of the report of the Hawaii Agri- 
| cultural Experiment Station, 1928. 


declined during 1928, Bureau of Census 
states. 


~ Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
coPY 


‘National Library 
Acquires Historic 
Song Manuscript 


Copy of ‘Home, Sweet Home’ 
Contains Two Additional 
Stanzas Never Before4 


Made Public. 


| [Vontinued from Page 1.) 

never printed by the author, nor intefded 
for publication, but added by him, with 
|a personal touch, when presenting an 
autograph text of the famous song to 
one of his friends, a lady in London. 
The added verses read: 


PRICE 5 CENT 


| 
| 


Service and 
Personnel 


Education 
Buildings erected by United States 
and other nations at .Ibero-American 
Exposition will be used for Spanish- 
American University, consul at Seville 
states. 


Page 2, Col. 5 

Manuscript of “Home, Sweet Home” 

in handwriting of author of song is pre- 
sented to Library of Coongress. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

New books received at the Library of 

Congress. 

Page 9 

Government books and publications. 

Page 9 


| To us, in despite of the absence of years, 
How sweet the remembrance of Home 
still ¢ ppears: 
From _ allurements 
flatter the eve 
The unsatisfied heart turns and says with 


a sigh 


Foreign Relations 


French Foreign Office indorses Amer- 
ican move to prevent war _ between 


abroad which but 


Page 1, Col. 4 


; Tiome, home! Sweet, sweet home! 
Foreign governments given informa- 


There’s no place like home! 
There's no place like home’ 


Your exile is blest with 

stow— 

3ut mime has been chequer'd with many 

a woe! 

| Yet though diffrent our fortunes, 
thoughts are the same 

And both as we dream of Columbia ex- 
claim 4 


: all fate can be- 
in Federal surveying work. 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Ceremonies arranged for proclama- 


| 


our 





Page 3, Col.4 | 


Changes i SO i 
g in personnel of the Foreign Seine, kent) Warcel’ ee se 


There's no place like home! q 
There's no place like home! 
Page 3, Col. 1 

The lady to whom the manuscript, 
| with this significant addition, was ad- 
| dressed was Mrs. Joshua Bates (born 
Lucretia Augusta Sturgis), wife of a 
celebrated banker in London, a pargner 
|in the house of Baring Brothers, but a 
native, as was also his wife, of the 
United States (Massachusetts). This 
| explains the contrast so feelingly drawn 
|in the final stanza, between the prosper- 
|} ous exile in London of Mrs. Bates and 
| the vicissitudes that had marked the life 
of the poet, ever since he left America 
in 1813. 


Song Written For Opera. 


It will be remembered, as a poignant 
fact of Payne’s life, that after his early 
|days of boyhood he never had a real 
| home. The immortal song, better known 
| perhaps than any other among English- 
| speaking people, was written in Paris 
| early in 1823, as one of the songs in the 
|opera of Clari, of which Payne wrote 
the libretto. 


The opera was first performed on May 
8, 1823, at the Covent Garden Theatre, 
London, and the song was then first 
\}|sung in public. The music, composed 

|by Henry Bishop, director of musig¢- at 
|that theatre, was adapted fr a 
Sicilian air which, according to Payne’s 
own account, he had heard a peasant 
girl sing on a country road in Sicily. 
The manuscript which Mr. McCormick- 
Goodhart has deposited in the Library 
of Congress is dated September 18, 1829, 
from 29 Arundel Street, Strand, London, 
and is introduced by the following 
words: 


“IT comply with your most compli- 
mentary request and write the words of 
|‘Sweet Home’ in your valuable little 
| book. I have added a few words more, 
addressed to you. It would have been 
more pleasing to me if I could have had 
time to contribute something worthier 
of my friendship for you, but what this 
trifle wants in poetry, you will do me 
| the justice to believe is made up in 
| truth.” 


Manuscript To Be Exhibited. 


_ Mr. McCormick-Goodhart’s purpose, 
|in generously sharing this interesting 
treasure with the Library of Congress 
and those who frequent it, is that the 
sentiment which has so endeared -the 
song to many millions of hearts may 
be brought forcefully to the minds of 
| visitors. The manuscript will therefdx% 
| be kept on exhibition in one of the most 
conspicuous places in the hall devoted to 


General 
E. R. Stoever appointed trade com- 


Page 2, Col. 1 
Health 


Research on Control of Disease—An 


Page 9 
Law Enforcement 
Commissioner of Prohibition an- 


{ 


ons of whisky to replenish medicinal 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Federal prohibition officers are warned 


Page 3, Col. 5 
National Defense 


Commander J. H. Towers, assistant 


Page 3, Col. 6 
Superintendent of Documents offers 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 





Page9 | 


Territories 
Governor General of Philippine Is- 


Page 7, Col. 1 
Department of Agriculture issues a | 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Vital Statistics 
Death rate increased and birth rate 


Page 1) Col. 2 | 





(a); shoes, rubber, *39722, Copenhagen, 
Denmark; shoes and overshoes, 39714, 
Frankfort, Germany (a). 

Tape, insulating, *39720, London, Eng- 
land (a); tire patches, automobile, 39652, 
Barcelona, Spain (a);toys, rubber, 39719, 
|Berlin, Germany (a), 39736, Hamburg, 
Germany (a). 

Leather Goods in Demand. 


Shoe and Leather Manufactures: Bags 
and novelties, leather, 39721, Quebec, | 
|Canada (a);belts, men’s, 39767, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); footwear, leather, 
| *39725, Dublin, Ireland; gloves, pig skin 
leather, 39724. Berlin, Germany (a); 
mackinaws of soft leather of chamois, 
39773, Johannesburg, South Africa (a); 
|remnants, leather, 39669, Bombay, India 
| (a). 
| Shoe findings, 39601, Milan, Italy (a); 
39671, Bombay, India (a); shoes, dress 
and work, cheap, women’s, 39723. Bogota, 
| Colombia (a); shoes, men’s and women’s, 
| 39726, Berlin, Germany (a); shoes and | 
| shoe findings, especially laces and polish, 

*39722, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Soaps: Flakes, soap; 39640, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia (a); toilet soap, 39599, 
| Vienna, Austria (a); toilet soap, 39662, 
| Karachi, India (a); toilet soaps, per- 
|fumed, low priced, 39639, Bogota, Co- 
lombia. 


| 39738, 
| graphs 


| Chile; 


|eotton piece goods, 


specialties, paper, 39656, Montreal, Can- | 


ada (a). 
Wall paper, paper napkins, and fancy | 
crepe paper, 39697, Shanghai, China, (a| 
or p); writing paper, 39662, Karachi, In- | 
dia, (a); writing paper, high grade, | 
89703, Quebec, Canada (a). 
Petroleum products: Asphalt, petro- 
leum pitch, and oxokerite, 39604, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); lubricating oils, 
39599, Vienna, Austria (a); 39625, Milan, 
Italy (a); *39657, Tenerife, Canary Is- 
lands; paraffin wax, 39774, London, Eng- 
land (a); 39610, Montevideo, Uruguay(a). 
Railway supplies, *39664, Montreal, 
Canada. : 
Rubber Goods: Bathing caps, balls, and 
gloves, 39715, Prague, Czechoslovakia 
(a); cushions, billiard, rubber, *39713, 
Hamburg, Germany; hose, garden, and 
fire fighting, and rubber bands, 39712, 
The Hague, Netherlands (a or p); hose 
and belting, rubber, for technical trade, 
*39711, Oslo, Norway. 
Overshoes, rubber, 39718, Munich, 
Germany (a); overshoes and boots, rub- 
ber, 39726, Berlin, Germany (a); over- 


shoes and gymnastics shoes, with rub-| 


| 39662, 


Specialties: Advertising _ articles, | 
*39743, Dresden, Germany; aerated 
water requisites, 39662, Karachi, India 
(a); bottle stoppers, shaker, 39728, Mon- | 
treal, Canada (p); bottles, soda water, 
Karachi, India (a); _ buttons, 
mother-of-pearl, and shell, *39735, Chem- 
nitz, Germany. 
| Calendars in art colors, *39702, Wel- 
|lington, New Zealand; camping supplies | 
| and canoes, *39651, Prague, Czecho- 
| slovakia; cash registers, *39654, Halle, | 
Germany; cigarette cases, cards, card 
|eases, and other novelties, 39721, Que- 
bec, Canada (a). 

Crockery, earthenware, and glassware, 
| 39662, Karachi, India (a); fire extin- 
|guishing apparatus, foam generating, 
| frost proof, *39680, Riga, Latvia; foun- 
tain pens, *39743, Dresden, Germany; 
ines, broken, 39733, London, England 
| (p). 
| Musical reproducing devices, *39614, 
Sao Paulo Brazil; phonograph music- 
vending machines, automatie record 
changers. and regulators for eleetric. cur- 
rent. 39617, Zurich, Switzerland (p). 

Office equipment, 39665, Shanghai, 





| Patras, Greece (a); 


|Hamburg, Germany (a); 
39601, Milan, Italy (a); curtains, plush, | 


China (a); office machines, 39737, Ber- 
lin, Germany (a); office machines, es- 
pecially multigraphers and parts, *39740, 
Berlin, Germany; office machines and 
supplies, *39727, Berlin. 

Phonograph needles, very cheap, 39742, 
Batavia, Java (a); phonograph records, 
Berlin, Germany (a); phono- 
and records, *39651, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia; *39741, Bremen, 
Germany. 

Physical culture 


machines, 39729, 


| Toronto, Canada (a or p); seats, theater, 


upholstered, 600, *39730, Valparaiso, 
stationery and supplies, 39662, 
Karachi, India (a); toys, all 
39736, Hamburg, Germany (a). 

Textiles: Bathing suits, 39764, Berlin, 
Germany (a); 39766, Frankfort, Ger- 
mny (a); cotton canvas, voiles, and ma- 
terials for women’s clothing, *39759, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina; cotton duck, 
army, for making shoes, *39744, Batavia, 
Java; cotton duck for hammocks and 
tents, *39707, Jonsered, Sweden; cotton 
khaki, *39745, Oslo, Norway; cotton 
piece goods, 39662, Karachi, India (a); 
39752, Melbourne, 
Australia (a); cotton shirtings, 39751, 


| Berlin, Germany (a); cotton shirtings, 


and lining material, 39766, Frankfort, 
Germany (a); cotton voile prints, 29638, 
cotton voiles and 
denims, 39753, Winnipeg, Canada (a); 
cotton, cotton waste, and linters, 39769, 
cotton, shoe, 


*397339, | 


kinds, | 


women’s *39772, Auckland, New Zea- | 
|jand; hosiery, silk, and underwear, 39761, | 
| Vienna Austria (a); hosiery, silk, and | 
| women’s. underwear, *39749, Colombo, | 
|Ceylon; hosiery, women’s, 39741, Bre- | 
|men, Germany (a); hosiery and novelty | 
|kit goods, 39766, Frankfort, Germany | 
| (a). | 
Leather, imitation, 39671, Bombay, | 
| India (a); *39747, Turin, Italy, *39760, | 
| London, England; leather, imitation, and | 
{automobile top material, *39775, Turin, | 
|Italy; Mackinaw jackets of wool, duck, | 
| soft leather, or chamois, 39773, Johannes- | 
|burg, South Africa (a); oilcloth, 39671, | 
| Bombay, India (a); rags, wool, silk, and | 
|rayon, *39750, Hamburg, Germany; | 
rayon goods, *39759, Buenos Aires, Ar- | 
gentina; rayon mixtures, and silk and 
cotton printed crepe, 39752, Melbourne, 
Australia (a); rayon velvets, 39763, 
Shanghai, China (a); remnants, over one | 
yard, *39748, Bangalore City, South | 
India. | 

Spats, *39722, Copenhagen, Denmark; | 
sport clothing, especially shirts and | 
sweaters, *39651, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia; suitings and overcoat material, 
39766, Frankfort, Germany (a); 
sweaters, cotton and wool mixtures, 
|men’s, women’s, and children’s, 39723, 


Coke Production in Canada 
Establishes High Record 


According to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the production of coke in 
Canada established a new high level in 

ay, when 230,739 tons was produced, 
it was announced by the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce. 

The full text*of the announcement 
follows: 

This tonnage @xceeded by 1 per cent 
the previous record attained in March 
and was 5 per cent higher than the total 
of 220,346 tons for April. During May 
24,029 tons was used at coke plants, 
118,052 tons was used by operators in 
their own smelters, and 59,727 tons 
was sold. 

Imports, which come chiefly from the 
United States, amounted to 77,635 tons, 
an increase over April, but a decrease 
in comparison with May, 1928. 


Panama Canal Inspected 
By Representative Wood 


|the reduction in the 1927-28 year was 
only $123,497, while 673,105 fewer pelts 
| were shipped, indicates that prices ruled 
jgenerally higher during the more re- 
}cent period, 


on the 1928 list, accounting for 503,136 
pelts, valued at $660,576 at an average 
of $1.30 each, while 19,375 marten at 


followed. 


Change in Method of Buying 
Coal for Government Urged 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
make it possible for field purchases to 
be made directly under contracts provided 
for by the Public Printer. 

The board accepted report of the Com- 
mittee on Operations, submitting draft 
of proposed bulletin to promulgate a 
uniform policy of applying surchages to 
the invoice value of material and supplies 


tablishment tb another. 

There was taken under consideration 
by the Committee on Relations, a draft 
of proposed -bulletin prepared ty this 
office, advocating the purchase of grade- 
marked or rtified lumber in prefer- 
ence to the purchase of lumber under 


Muskrats were as usual the topliner | 
| Joshua Bates, the Bostonian husband of 


$581,250 and 21,789 beaver at $544,725 | 


manuscript exhibits. 
It may add to the aperoprisienses an 
in 


Mr. McCormick-Goodhart’s action in 

positing this particular manuscript 

the Library of Congress, to recall that 
the lady to whom it was addressed, made 
such large gifts to the Boston Public 
Library at its first organization that he 
has always been regarded as its prin- 
cipal founder. It is appropriate, too, 
that it should find at least a temporary 
home in Washington, where the body 
of John Howard Payne, brought here in 
1883 from Tunis, his last place of home- 
less exile, lies buried in Oak Hill Ceme- 
tery. 
disaster occurred, or that it might have 
occurred from something which, if only 
it were known, is a peril of the sea, 
| Work v. Leathers, 97 U. S. 379; The 


| 
| 





transferred from one department or es- | 


Queen, 78 Fed. 155; Sanders v. Cobb 
Lighterage Co, 171 Fed. 499; Tucker 
| Stevedoring Co. v.. Southwark Manufac- 
turing Co., 24 Fed. (2d) 410. 

We find with the learned trial juags 
| that this evidence standing alone and un- 
| contradicted would not rebut the pre- 

sumption of the lighter’s unseaworthi-p 


| 


| Bogota, Colombia (a); tents, camping, Representative Wood (Rep), of Lafay- 
*39651, Prague, Czechoslovakia; textile |ette, Ind., chairman of the House Com- 
goods, 39754, Mexico City, Mexico (a); | mittee on Appropriations, is in the Pana- 
thread, cotton, on cylinders, for weaving | ma Canal Zone, inspecting conditions on 
blankets, 39757, Habana, Cuba (p);/| that waterway with a view to considera- 
thread, shoe and sole-sewing thread,|tion of its problems in the December 





and plush upholstery for theaters, *39730, 


39746, Hamburg, Germany (p). regular session of Congress. He will re- 


¢ yu} i der | ness in the circumstances, ‘The evidence, 
ordinary congitions, other things being | however,\ was substantially shaken by 
equal. ; ' ‘ | testimony that the hole disclosed by the 
_A report by the Committee on Opera- | survey was not near the stern, but near 
tions was accepted, setting forth sug-| amidship, and that, aside from a large 
gestions as tp ways and means by which | stream of water entering near her stern, 
the cost_of purchasing might be reduced. | there was “a good, big, wide stream of 

The Committee on Commodities sub- | 


Underwear, cotton and rayon, medium 


| Valparaiso, Chile. 


| oppossums 


le . 
| ialties, 


| hosiery, 


priced, women’s, men’s and children’s, 
39723, Bogota, Colombia (a); underwear, 
high grade, men’s, 39764, Berlin, Ger- | 
|many (a); underwear, knit, low priced, 
women’s, 39771, Oslo, Norway (a); un- 
39761, Vienna, Austria (a);|derwear, men’s, 39767, Hamburg, Ger- 
haberdashery (suspenders and belts),|many (a); underwear, wool, cheaper 
39767, hair and bristle, 39768, Hamburg, | grades, for men, women and children, 
Germany (a). | *39756, Alexandria, Egypt. 

Hosiery, 39662, Karachi, India (a);} Upholstery cloth for automobiles, 
hosiery. cotton, lisle, and wool, and | *39747, Turin, Italy; wall coverings, 
men’s wool, merino, and cotton un- | decorative cloth, 39765, Berlin, Germany 
derwear, 39751, Berlin Germany (a); | (a); wearing apparel (ready-to-wear 

cotton and rayon, for men, | clothing), high grade, men’s 39723, Bo- 
women, and children, *39756, Alexandria, | gota, Colombia (a); yarn, cotton, 39758, 
Egypt; hosiery, golf, 39763, Shanghai, | Santiago. Chile (a); *39759, Beunos 
China (a); hosiery men’s, 39767, Ham- | Aires, Argentina; yarn, cotton and 


Furs skins, principally minks, skunks, | 
and foxes, *39762, Paris, | 
France; haberdashery (neckwear), 39763, 
Shanghai, China (a); haberdashery spec- 


turn to New York from the Canal Zone 
August 4, 


Shipments of Raw Furs 
From Alberta Reduced 


Exports of raw furs from Alberta in 
the year ended June 30, 1928, amounted 
to $4,306,634, representing a total of 
| 1,447,918 pelts, it is stated in advices 
from the Trade Commissioner at Winne- 
peg, J. Bartlett. Richards, made public 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
statement gollows in full text: ; 

This represents a slight decline in 
value and a considerable decline in the 





burg, Germany (a); hosiery, silk, full ; rayon, 39643, Buenos Aifegs Argentina 


| fashioned, 39755, Vienna, Austria (a); | (a); yarn, worsted, *39770, Greiz, Ger- 


hosiery, silk and rayon, full fashioned, | many. 


number of pelts as compared with the 
year ended June 30, 1927, when exports 
| were valued at $4,430,131, The fact that 


4 


b 


4 


water * * *comin® in between her 


mitted the first of its recommendations | seams,” 
as to procurement plans. These pertain | 


to several articles in Group C, Arms, | 
small, 


When, as we hold, the Love- 
land Conueny Salad to rebut the pre- 
al ‘ 1...) 1/Sumption of the lighter’s unseaworthi- 
spaall Bastion Mh eS ae | ness, all questions of negligence and the 
involve rae de the-War Department | bmnton of +t yon negligence fall = 
} Oo las Y eee | e case anc e company remains hable 
[ter distribution to other activities and) ynder its breached warranty of sea- 
the army. worthiness. 

We find that the libellant should re- 
cover conformably with the decree, Which 
s:,,| is affirmed. This finding is wholly apart 
As Cause of Loss of Ship from any admission made to the master 

ae | and engineer of the tug by the master 

io ai Comma from <i o ae a <. the Powe “ Sparrows ae te the 
at the damage was caused by ‘il effect that the lighter was th:n leaking 
of the sea or other things excepted by | admitted by the trial court on the issue 
Se eptrett Cn dae “bane ky | caste te orien ee 
not absolve himse ; ! cluded as evidence against the re 
merely showing such a state of facts that | land Company. & ae 
the court is unable to discover how the July 17, 1929, iain? 


Unseaworthiness Assumed 


| 








